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ODERN business demands 

speed... accuracy... effi- 

ciency. Machine methods 

must replace hand methods. Mistakes 

must be eliminated. Time must be 
saved. 

To all sizes and kinds of business 
Addressograph brings the most 
modern method of handling countless 
name and data writing operations 


speedily—accurately—economically. 


Addressograph equipment writes 
and imprints hundreds of office and 
factory forms without error and 10 to 
50 times faster than is possible by the 
old hand methods. It does this work 


at a fraction of the cost—in a fraction 


The Addressograph line is complete—small or large machines 
as the business requires. These machines operate at speeds of 
$00 fo 12,000 im- 
pressions per bour. 
Small machines from 
$20 to $264.75—- 
e!sctric machines from 
$295 to $870— 
automatic machines 
from $595 to$ 12,750. 
Prices f..0. b. Factory. 
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of the time formerly required. It heads 
statements and ledger sheets —fills- 
in collection forms—imprints factory 
job tickets—writes dividend and 
payroll checks—imprints insurance 
premium notices, gas, electric, and 
telephone bills, envelopes and circu- 


lars—prints and duplicates Ictters 


and forms. 
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Tens of thousands of concerns are 
saving millions every year by using 
Addressograph, not merely in one 
department but in every department. 
Mistakes are being eliminated. Time 
is being saved. The whole daily 
routine is speeded up. 

How many forms are now being 


written in your business by laborious 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian General Offices: Addressograph Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited, London N. W. 10 
Divisions of Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 
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hand methods? How many costly 
mistakes are being made? How much 
time is being wasted? How many 
sales opportunities are being missed 
through failure to get your selling 
messages out regularly, systematic- 
ally, always on time? In the modern, 
efficient, economical method of han- 
dling such operations lies the way to 
reduced expense and increased 
profits. 

The Addressograph representative 
in your locality will be glad to study 
your name and data writing needs 
and show you exactly what economies 
Addressograph will effect in com- 
parison with the methods you are 
now using. He is at your service with- 


out obligation. 
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Class 5200 Dupligrapb 
produces 500 personalized 
letters an hour with name 
and address, salutation, 
body of letter and date. 
Prices $300 to $350. Other 
duplicating machines 
$57.50 to $2,025. Prices 
f. o. b. Factory. 
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Retail credits and 


motor cars 


ANY generations ago, when banks 
M began to extend credit to pro- 
ducers of raw materials and manu- 
facturers of finished goods, the world 
experienced an immense increase in 
production and in wealth. 

This generation is witnessing a cor- 
responding extension of credit to the 
individual consumer, which has stim- 
ulated the sale of goods because it has 
enabled the average family to enjoy 
greater advantages and greater com- 
forts to an extent never paralleled. 

The principle of instalment pur- 
chasing has been utilized by many 
lines of industry, but in none has it 
played such an important role as in 
the motor car industry, where more 
than 60 per cent of all cars are now 
sold to individuals on credit. 


Motors Acceptance Corporation as 
an independent banking institution 
to provide credit on a sound basis 
to General Motors dealers and to 
buyers of General Motors products, 
This institution has enabled more 
than 5 million people to enjoy their 
cars while paying for them out of 
income. 

This one institution has granted 
more than two and one-half billion 
dollars of credit, based upon the in- 
herent honesty and industry of the 
American people. The bulk of this 
vast sum has been borrowed from a 
group of the world’s most forward- 
looking banks. 

Without this sound credit struc- 
ture and banking cooperation, the 
automotive industry, with all that it 





General Motors, back in 1919, 
recognized the importance of 





means to American life and 
prosperity, could not have 





time payments in retail sales | GENERAL | become the largest manufac- 
MOTORS 


and ‘organized the General 


turing industry in the world. 





GENERAL MOTORS 


"“ACAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 
VIKING + BUICK - LaSALLE - CADILLAC - ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


Generar Motors Trucks * Yettow CoAcHEs AND YELLow Cass * FriGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Deco-Licut, 2 waTER'sYsTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generar Motors Rapio - 


GMAC PLAN oF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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utility group 
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over 2,000 
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STEWART - WARNER 
DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


Stockholders of record as of 
November 5, 1930 (the larg- 
est list in the history of the 
Corporation), will receive on 
or about November 15, the 
7Ist regular § consecutive 
quarterly cash dividend. The 
rate paid for this third quar- 
ter is 50c per share. List of 
products and latest financial 
report obtainable at broker's 
office or upon application di- 
rect to the Corporation. 


How you can retire on 


*200 


a month 


HIS new Retirement Income Plan 
enables you to provide for yourself 
a guaranteed income for life. 

The income begins at any age you say 
—55, 600r 65. It can be any amount you 
wish—$100 a month, $200, $300, or more. 

This life income is unconditionally 
guaranteed to you by the Phoenix 
Mutual, a 79-year-old company with 
assets of over 1 35 million dollars. 

A business man recently asked us ques- 
tions about the Plan. Here are his ques- 
tions and our answers: “A Retirement 
Income takes care of me, but suppose 
my wife outlives me. How can I be sure 
she will not be without money?” 

“That can be taken care of. The in- 
come can be made to continue as long 
as either you or your wife lives.” 

“Suppose I should be killed suddenly 
by some accidental means.” 

“Your wife would receive double the 
amount of cash or double the income re- 
ceived in the event of natural death.” 

“Suppose serious illness or accident 
should destroy my earning power while 
I was still young. Where would I get 
money to live on?” 

“Shortly after you became totally and 
permanently disabled, the company 
would pay you a monthly income. This 
income would continue as long as your 
disability lasted.” 


Retirement Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement Income, 
payable at age 60, will do for you. 
It guarantees when you are 60 
A Monthly Income for life of $200, which assures a 
return of at least $20,000, and perhaps much more, 
™ ending upon how long you live, or, if you prefer, 
sh Settlement of $27,000. . 
It guarantees upon death from any 
cause before age 60 
A Cash Payment to_your beneficiary of $20,000. Or 
a monthly income for life. 
It guarantees upon death from acci- 
dental means before age 60 
A Cash Payment to bag! beneficiary of $40,000. Or 
a monthly income for life. 
It guarantees in event of permanent 
total disability before age 60 
A Monthly Income of $200. Plans for women or for 
retirement at age 55 or 65 are also available, 








“How much does a Retirement In- 
come cost?” 

“That depends upon your present age 
and upon the amount of income you 
want to retire on. A Retirement Income 
does not have to be paid for all at once. 
It is purchased on the installment plan. 
The payments are usually spread out 
over a period of years. This makes the 
payments comparatively small.” 


Send for the Facts 

An interesting 28-page book tells how 
you can provide a Retirement Income 
for yourself—how you can provide 
money to send your son to college— 
money to leave your home free of debt— 
money for other needs. Send for your 
copy now. No cost. No obligation, 


ae PHOENIX, MUTUAL 


LIF E E INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Alemite Corp’n. 

The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. 











PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 562 Eim St., Hartford, Conn, 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT.” 
| ee er OF ee 
Business Address 
Home Address Pa a SS | 


Copyright 1930, P. M. L. 1, Co, 
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The Cost of Expedients 


HAT is it that causes intelligent men to make the same mistakes 
over and over again although each time under different circum- 
stances? Doesn’t it seem as though there is one fundamental error 
back of the whole which is responsible for all of these mistakes? Is it the 
lack of thinking a situation through, or is the “will to acquire” stronger? 


For example—the recent boom was based first on the desire to put 
money to work. Then we evolved means of making it work still faster,— 
and patted ourselves on the back for turning our money over with greater 
and greater rapidity. No expedient was neglected. 


How much thought was given to the economic side of the question? 
It would seem very little. The motivating thought was “making money 
work,”—with the result that values are back to those levels where this 
boom started, and even farther. 


It seems we have paid rather heavily for the use of expedients. 


Now we are faced with the problem of getting on our feet again. 
And we are using expedients once more. This time to rid ourselves of 
the surplus on hand. A great deal of effort is being put into the mar- 
keting of second-hand automobiles,—left-over radios and equipment of 
all kinds—saturating the narrow market of today and killing orders for 
sales of new merchandise which would bring business to our factories 
and put men to work. 


Our present methods can lead only to greater losses. It is just as 
easy to sell a man a new product,—if you mark your prices right,—as it 
is to sell him articles that are old and out-of-date. It would be 
much cheaper to “dump” this excess into the bottom of the sea,—put 
our factories to work on new merchandise,—thus creating buying power 
and giving business a lift constructively. 


It is hard for most humans to accept a loss. But, if it is economically 
right,—why not? A loss taken today opens a way for profit tomorrow, 
next month and next year. 


Let us face the facts! Ill-considered expedients are postponing the 
business revival. 
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Meeting the Needs 
of the Investor 


HETHER your foremost consideration at this time is to recover your original 

investment capital depleted by severe losses or to place your funds in sound 
securities that offer the highest returns in dividends and market appreciation consist- 
ent with safety, the INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE is especially designed to 
meet your individual requirements under prevailing market conditions. 


As one of our clients your list of securities and the amount of your investment capi- 
tal will be recorded in this office. You will not be obliged to consult us. On the 
contrary, we will advise you continuously as to the position of your holdings—and 
recommend changes when necessary. 


Our enrollment fee is moderate and, in view of the strictly personal service rendered, 
is regulated by the number of securities and the amount of capital placed under our 
supervision. We would suggest, therefore, that when mailing the coupon below you 
attach a list of the securities you now hold, the prices paid and whether carried out- 
right or on margin with the understanding that it will be returned to you if desired. 


1, A very thorough initial survey of your present investment portfolio with definite 
and concise recommendations adapted to your specific needs and made with a view to 
immediately establishing you in the soundest and most profitable position. 


2. Constant and expert counsel by our market and security specialists concentrated on 
your individual security holdings—with regular reports on the progress of companies 
in which you have a financial interest and advice as to whether you should continue to 
hold, switch or close out and keep the funds involved temporarily liquid. 


THIS 3. The opportunity to take advantage of the important swings of the market—those of 
two months or more duration caused by the alternating strength and weakness in the 
SERVICE technical position—that directly concern your holdings. 


OFFERS 4. A monthly list of all securities that have been subjected to analysis by our staff 
and found to contain outstanding profit possibilities as well as intrinsic merit. In view 
YOU of current depressed price levels, this feature alone promises to reward subscribers very 
generously in the coming twelve months. 


5. Protection of principal as a fundamental consideration with as high a return in 
interest and market appreciation as is consistent with safeguarding your basic capital. 


6. The sense of security that comes from knowing that THe MAGAZINE oF WALL STREET 
—with its outstanding record for successfully serving investors throughout this country 
and abroad for more than twenty years—stands solidly back of the INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE. 








The number of clients we can accept for such a personal and complete service is neces- 
sarily limited. We urge you to send in the coupon and reserve enrollment TODAY. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


| N V E STM E NT INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE, 11-15-30 


MANAGEMENT Pk New York, N. Y. 


SERVICE As suggested above, I am enclosing a list of the securities I contemplate placing 
under your supervision. Subject to acceptance by you, I desire to reserve enrollment in 
the INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT SERVICE, and would like to receive further details from 

you, together with your Enrollment Form. No obligation is assumed by me. 


A DIVISION OF 


The MAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 
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SUITABLE INVESTMENTS 


A 


for Individual Needs 


The problem of each individual investor is to select, from 
the many and varied offerings of new securities, those 
best suited to his own requirements. In this selectjon 
The National City Company with its wide-spread buy- 
ing and distributing organization, its background of long 
experience, and its financial resources, can be of service. 


In America, National City offices in.important financial 
centers, interconnected with the head office and 
with each other by private wire, are at your con- 


venient call. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Newark, N. J. 
New Orleans, La. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Montreal, Canada 
Toronto, Canada 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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Investment and Business I'rend 


It’s Up to Capitalism—More Valuable Dollars— 
No Defeat of Business at the Polls—Property 
Rights Are Trusteeships—The Market Prospect 


ITS UP TO IHE great war secretary 
CAPITALISM T of the Wilson administra- 

tion, Newton D. Baker, 
told a group of bankers at the recent convention 
of the American Association of Bankers something 
that should give them food for thought — some- 
thing that should make us all think. As he talked, 
communistic orators just outside were reminding 
hungry, worried, unemployed men that while 9,000 
bankers were feasting and lolling at ease within, 
they were hungering without. The unhappy men were 
told that those bankers controlled the wealth of a 
nation amply able to provide the necessaries of life, 
and the luxuries, too, for all its people. What Baker 
told the bankers was that although there are few com- 
munists in America there are millions of people who 
are keenly watching the great social experiment now 
going on in Russia. These people on the whole have 
no sympathy with the Bolshevists as bloody revolution- 
aries and monstrous governors. They detest and abhor 
Bolshevism’s ruthless destruction and bloody tyranny as 
much as anyone, but they are deeply interested in the 
experiment of an economic state with the enterprise of 
eliminating individualism from industry and commerce. 
They are coolly curious to know whether it can be done 


with better results for the common man than he attains 
under capitalism. And, Baker warned, if they are so 
impressed, in the end the result may be a rapid rise 
of socialism in America. He pointed out that even 
though communism does achieve a measure of success 
in Russia it will make no impression on America if 
capitalism and industrialism do still better here. 

His lesson was that it is up to the bankers, the in- 
dustrialists, the business leaders of America, to demon- 
strate the superiority of our system to that of the 
Soviets by making it incomparably better. It is not 
enough for a capitalistic system to succeed for the capi- 
talists—it must succeed for the masses. 

It is our firm belief that that is just what American 
capitalism is doing—succeeding for the masses as no 
social system on a large scale has ever done before. But 
until recent years this success has been a by-product 
rather than a purposefully sought end. There are many 
signs that we are developing a class of business leaders, 
men like Owen D. Young, for example, who consider 
that the true test of business success is to be found 
not only in the balance sheet but also in its social con- 
sequences. Every great business, if capitalism is te 
prevail, must be looked upon as an instrument of social 
well being which, although it must be adjudged a fail- 


Theodore M. Knappen 
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ure if its balance is written in red ink, must equally 
be adjudged a failure if it does not comprehend the 
well-being of all who are in its orbit—employes and 
the public as well as proprietors. 
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MORE VALUABLE 
DOLLARS 


ister sound. It is as- 
sociated with the cor- 
rective movement which inevitably follows a boom and 
it is justly thought of as a painful operation, but it is 
to be remembered that it is the process of deflation 
rather than the result which produces the discomfiture. 
Deflation was demanded by the many evils which arose 
from an inflation of prices of both commodities and 
securities which culminated in the excesses of last year. 
Now we have had a year of the downswinging correc- 
tive. Corporations and individuals alike are commonly 
experiencing lower revenues. But with the descent in 
prices there is an ascent in purchasing power of the 
dollar. It is true that the gain in purchasing power 
does not yet correspond in degree to the decline in all 
values. Retail prices have not by any means completed 
their readjustment to the new levels of wholesale price 
and it is such lags that make deflation painful. Even 
so, however, it must be recognized that incoming dol- 
lars while smaller in number, are greater in value, 
when measured in terms of what they will buy. More- 
over, with the completion of the deflationary tendency, 
these dollars will rise still further in buying power until 
the individual will find his status no more uncomfort- 
able under complete deflation than in the heyday of 
inflation. 


[) ‘ser somnd has a sin- 
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NO DEFEAT OF 


N November 3 Hard Times 
BUSINESS AT struck the Hoover admini- 
THE POLLS stration a crushing blow. 


It faces two years of 
futility. Even in the remaining months of the present 
Congress it will be practically the sport of the in- 
surgents and Democrats. For the rest of its life it will 
have to govern by concession and compromise. Thus 
ends by popular caprice the dream so fondly enter- 
tained two years ago of an olympiad of businesslike 
government, of far-seeing policies ably applied to the 
end of enhancement of the general well-being. 

But if there is little hope of progress in the next 
two years we have the consolation that there can 
be no regress. If the President cannot rule, neither 
can Congress. Destructive legislation may get 
through Congress but it will be halted at the 
White House. It may be argued that the turn in 
the political tide augurs a complete overturn of govern- 
mental control in 1932, and that business will have to 
worry through a long period of apprehension and 
finally face a hostile government. Much can happen 
in two years, as the results of the recent elections 
pees, and the President may again be as popular as 

e once was. Two years of stalemate at Washington 
may not be an unalloyed misfortune. A legislative 
vacation by deadlock may be a blessing. It seems to 
be the only way to check the growing tendency to look 


to government for the cure of all ills of the body 
politic. As to the possibility of a Democratic triumph in 
1932 business need not be disturbed. If, after two years 
of reflection in better times the people vote for such a 
change, it is by no means certain that their decree will 
be disastrous. Asa matter of fact there is little ground 
for the idea so stubbornly held in some quarters that 
American prosperity depends upon the political color 
of the government at Washington. The last bitter 
year should dispose of it once and for all. Either of 
the great parties is amply capable of giving us foolish 
legislation and weak administration, but neither has a 
monopoly of patriotism and political wisdom. If pros- 
perity is incubating in economic processes, as we be- 
lieve it is, neither inaction at Washington now nor ill- 
advised action in the future can stop it. 


—, 


E Americans, de- 
voted to the in- 
stitution of pri- 


vate property, sometimes think that the rights of prop- 
erty owners are supreme. The fact is that the people 
as a whole can constitutionally do almost anything 
with property, with due process of law. 

The fundamental theory of property in this country 
is that private ownership is the best way of administer- 
ing it; the owner is a sort of trustee for the com- 
munity. Example: An oil producing company in 
Oklahoma contested the restriction of its production by 
order of the State Corporation Commission, acting 
under statutory authority. It desired to run to full 
capacity, maintaining that its operations were con- 
ducted without physical waste and that there was a 
ready market for full production. The issue came be- 
fore the Federal district court and the Commission was 
upheld, the court ignoring the contention that the par- 
ticular operation was without “waste” and standing on 
the position that the question of “waste” involved the 
economic one of.oil supply and demand in general. The 
owners of the oil wells involved discovered that they 
could not do with their property as they pleased. 

We suspect that it will not be long now until this 
doctrine is applied to the secondary industries and that 
public regulation of them will be designed as much to 
restrain disastrous competition as to prevent extortion. 
For many years regulation has been directed pre- 
ponderantly at extortion, except in the public service 
industries. Henceforth it will be directed more and 
more at economic waste through destructive competi- 
tion. In fact, the Federal Trade Commission already 
has advanced far in that direction. The control in- 
dustrial groups have sought, in violation or evasion of 
the anti-trust laws, will one day be legally sanctioned 
and they will be commanded to do what they are now 
forbidden to do. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 
ARE TRUSTEESHIPS 


—, 
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in connection with the article 
which begins on page 76. 
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result that little if any real progress is recorded. 

The cost of business credit fails to show any in- 
crease in the demand for funds for trade and industry 
even in the face of the necessities of month end settle- 
ment. This is a clear indication that business is not 
expanding which of course the business activity curve 
confirms in its current static trend. With fluctuations 
from week to week within extremely narrow range, no 
ground is being lost but on the other hand no gain is 
shown at a season when it might well be expected. 

It is true that the volume of new orders shows the 
first substantial upturn in many months; in fact it is 
the largest advance (about nine points) since May, 
1928, but this is robbed of much of its encouraging 
significance by the failure of business activity to reflect 
the gain. The natural inference is that the new level 
will not be sustained and in this the stock market by 
its persistent weakness apparently concurs. In further 


B reste es is torn by conflicting forces with the 


confirmation of this we find that of all the industries . 


included in the new order compilation, the conspicuous 
improvement occurred in textiles machine tools and 
steel sheets, in which latter commodity orders booked in 
September were the largest of any month since April. 
The gain in the textile industry is purely seasonal, and 


in view of the current general slackening in automobile 
plants it seems probable that machine tool orders were 
largely to provide for contemplated changes in next 
season’s models and that most of the sheet steel book- 
ings were largely to replace depleted stocks. 

Until we have more definite evidence that the in- 
crease in the demand for goods and materials is defi- 
nitely on the upgrade and that gains are to be con- 
sistently maintained we cannot expect a sustained rise 
in business activity. Presently this curve is no more 
than holding its own. And while the stock market is 
under the influence of a low morale as well as varying 
psychological factors arising from an obscure political 
situation, nevertheless, it is also reflecting to no in- 
considerable degree the views of those closest to the 
industries, and in this regard is discounting purely sea- 
sonal movements and unmistakably saying that busi- 
ness is not yet turning upward. 

Under these circumstances we have two things to 
closely watch, for it will be found that the new order 
curve and the common stock price index will prove 
most prophetic in calling the real turn in business 
activity. Both new orders and the market must show 
sustained gains before any genuine betterment in the 
course of business. 
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“A Year of Business Depression 


Now Indicates ——” 
Business — The Market — The Blue Chip Stocks 


By A. T. MiLuer 


financial district to take our statistical 

data on current industrial conditions with 
a grain of salt. The cynics insist that condi- 
tions are really much worse than they seem 
to be. The optimists, and there are still 
some left, insist with quiet dignity that 
things are a good deal better than they ap- 
pear on the record. Strangely enough, no 
one seems much interested in looking at the 
record or attempting to appraise just how 
good or how bad conditions “seem to be” in 
the light of current statistical data. 

When we look back upon the beautiful 
statistical hothouses in which that fragile 
orchid—the 1929 bull market—was raised, 
we are moved to applaud the present aver- 
sion to a raw diet of business indices. Per- 
haps the tendency to distrust statistics, after 
some of the unfortunate experiences investors 
have had with them in the none too far dis- 
tant past, is a wholesome one. But neverthe- 
less our business here is to assemble the most 
outstanding statistical facts of the year, to 
stack them up against the facts of 1929 and 
to find out, for better or for worse, what the 
first nine months of a depression year have 
to say for themselves. 


[' has become quite fashionable in the 


In our better days, econo- 
A See ies told vn that the dif 
Difference ference between prosperity 


and depression was to be 
found in as small a change as 10 per cent of 
the total volume of the country’s commer- 
cial activities. Back of this idea is the fact 
that the substance of all our commercial ac- 
tivity represents the essential needs, the bare 
comforts and perhaps a few luxuries which 
have come to be requisite to the people of this 
nation. An increase in commercial activity 
of, say, this one-tenth over and above the 
amount of productivity necessary to provide 
for our bare needs, becomes what we call an 
era of prosperity. Without this additional 
stimulus the so-called prosperity vanishes. 
Unfortunately the latest statistical records 
cover corporate activity primarily. At best, 
the calculations of the aggregate volume of 





all commercial activities of the nation are 
guesses and are only “guessed at” too late 
to be of any practical value at that. The 
task of gathering and shifting such facts will 
be completed long after the present depres- 
sion is over. And then we will probably 
learn, as we did after 1921, that these 
economists are quite right in their academic 
contentions. 


Uneven A review of the statistical 
E data now available, however, 
ff ects definitely impresses one with 


the thought that in spite of 
the current depression, there are essential 
activities which must carry on and are carry: 
ing on under the worst conditions. Specific 
wants and needs of many millions of people 
must be supplied. Certain industrial func: 
tions are necessary for the bare sustenance 
of our national life. Certain public services 
must and will go on, irrespective of condi- 
tions. If any slump could materialize ab 
solutely evenly in all directions, it would 
carry no such menacing implications as we 
now see at first hand on every side. 

The damaging aspects of a recession, we 
are forced to conclude, do not lie in the 
amplitude of the swing but in the uneven 
effect on the different lines of industrial ac- 
tivity. And it is these resulting maladjust- 
ments that create unemployment, falling 
prices, vanishing corporate and individual 
profits, weak markets at home and abroad. 
These factors, in turn, are capable of destroy- 
ing trade in its most “impregnable” strong’ 
holds. 

All this is well illustrated by the statistical 
data on hand. But without this common 
sense interpretation, the data itself becomes 
incomprehensible. No wonder statistical 
evidences are distrusted under the trying cir’ 
cumstances through which the nation is 
struggling at present. 

The best indication of the amplitude of the 
recession in general commercial activity 1s 
probably to be found in the comparative 
figures for the generation of electrical power. 
In the generation of electric power, a force 1s 
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created that is fuel to industry and service in the home and 
community. This indicator, more than any other single 
index, belies the inference that we are prostrated and 
paralyzed by the current depression. During the first nine 
months of 1929, only a little more than 67 billion kilo- 
watt hours of electric current was generated. During the 
same period of the depression year at hand, the electric 
power generated was only a little under 67 billion kilowatt 
hours. Because of the constantly increasing uses for this 
magic force, its normal increase year after year has been 
calculated roughly between 8 and 12 per cent. During 
our depression year, it would seem therefore, that we have 
lost this percentage and a little more besides—a real loss, of 
course, after allowing for the secular trend but a fairly 
good measure of the amplitude of the general slump in 
activity. 


Steel Demand When we turn to the figures on steel 

production, however, we have a dif- 
Off ferent story to tell. Steel ingot pro- 

duction reflects how fast manufac- 
turers are taking steel products in order to manufacture all 
sorts of things that the public wants to have or must buy. 
Last year the steel industry had good customers in the 
motor car makers, the oil industry, building construction 
and the railroads, not to speak of the heavy buying in a 
wide list of miscellaneous lines. Its ingot production dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1929 amounted to over 43 
million tons. In the same period this year steel ingot pro- 
duction fell off to 32 million tons. The reduction is ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of last year’s figure. 

Here is an example then of the uneven effect of the 
slump. The industries which were such good buyers of 
steel products last year are suffering similar or worse reces- 
sions. In the process of making readjustments in their 
operations to the new level of demand, serious disturbances 
occur in employment, prices, profits and credits. The re- 
action from these latter factors lashes back on markets re- 
lated directly or indirectly to these industries as well as 
on the general welfare and psychology of the public. 

No better evidence of the lack of uniformity with which 
the trade recession is being reflected in different lines of busi- 
ness could be presented than the records of representative 
corporations in these 





tion with so heavy a hand in a period in which 71 repre- 
sentative companies, widely scattered throughout many 
lines of industry earn net profits for their shareholders at 
the rate of a billion dollars a year. And again we come 
back to the fact that it is the disturbances incidental to 
business depression that throws us into a state of trade 
unsettlement and financial disaster, rather than the ampli- 
tude of the depression. 

In the case of corporate earnings and also in the case 
of a number of the general statistics quoted in this discus- 
sion, the measurements are expressed in terms of dollar 
values. Allowance must be made, therefore, for the fact 
that falling commodity prices gives the dollar a higher 
“real value” because of its higher purchasing power. In 
measuring the volume of business, we must remember that 
we are using a yardstick of different “size” than could be 
attributed to it last year. In the same way, of course, se- 
curity values are quoted in terms of their dollar values—a 
factor that tends to offset the change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. 


Prices and When we consider the severe impairment 
Ean in security prices, we can find little rela- 
arnings tion at all to any of the currently avail- 


able statistical facts of trade. In the first 
place, not one of the concerns which show an increase in 
earning power over last year find their outstanding com- 
mon stocks reflecting this fact in their open market prices. 
In the second place, the average decline in earning power 
bears no direct relation with the average decline in stock 
values. 

The financial reactions from depression lashes back on 
the securities markets with the same ruthless force that it 
lashes back on trade, for the only essential need when it 
comes to ownership of securities to be satisfied irrespective 
of general conditions are the requirements of the Simon- 
pure investor, both personal and institutional. 

Before leaving our statistical records of the first nine 
months of depression, let us therefore, scrutinize briefly 
such data as would give us a clue on the impairment or 
growth of real investment capital during this period under 
review. It is interesting to note that savings bank deposits, 
as indicated by recently published figures of the New York 

State institutions, 








industries. A statis- 
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sion year, we find that the volume of new bond financing 
has increased a little under one billion dollars over the same 
period of 1929. 

With such visual evidence of the existence of capital that 
demands employment even in a period of industrial and 
financial stress, we may be permitted to assume that the 
security markets like industry, have a certain amount of 
necessary “wants” to be satisfied under the worst possible 
conditions. The disproportionately wide amplitude in the 
swing of security values is therefore due partly to the fact 
that a severe adjustment was necessary to meet values at 
which the investment wants would come into the market. 
And it is a fact, often featured in our financial advices that 
the best grade of investment common stocks have heretofore 
been maintained on a comparatively low investment yield, 
notwithstanding the severe price deflation throughout the 
rest of the list. 

There is another important factor which the current 
statistical exhibits do not fully show on their face value 
but which is undoubtedly playing an important role in the 
current determination of security prices. This is the fact 
that the available statistics are bolstered up disproportion- 
ately by the trade and financial developments of the first 
half of the year alone. In other words, the first six months 


are relatively better than the third quarter both as. far as 
trade activity is concerned as well as corporate earning 


power. Even after making due allowance for seasonal in- 
fluences, this trend throws a heavy cloud of doubt and un- 
certainty over the ultimate results which will be shown 
during the calendar year and for the start of 1931. 
Written into these statistical records for the first half 
of the year are the effects of the Presidential Prosperity 
Conferences in the early months of the year and the popu- 
lar notion that resulted from these conferences that the 
United States could escape the full force of the adverse 
economic factors then confronting it. The immediate effect 
of these activities, of course, was a partial success in the 
stabilization of certain lines of commercial activity and the 
sustenance of both general employment and corporate 
profits within these favored industries. The third quarter 
is now recognized as the post-prosperity-conference-period. 
In spite of the momentary success of these previous efforts 
in producing hand-made prosperity, the necessity for carry- 
ing out distressing and unsettling readjustments, created 
by the depression, was not entirely eliminated. In fact, 
the well-intentioned efforts to stem the tide of normal eco- 
nomic forces, artificially grafted business and financial mal- 
(Please turn to page 130) 

















































































































































































































































































































How Leading Companies Compare in a Year of Depression 
Price 
Net Income-9 Mos, Com. Share Earnings-9 Mos. Oct, 31 Dividend Yield 
Company 1980 1929 1930 1929 1980 1929 1930 1929 1980 1929 
RAMEE « csase aitcake shahesaein 4,148,202 4,202,966 5.02 5.69 100% 142% 3(@) 8a) 3.0 2.1 
Allis Chalmers Mfg................. $,084,528 5,879,840 2.41 2.68 36% ——«50 8 eS Be 
American Lt. & Traction 00........ 11,107,622 11,147,287 3.78 3.79 " - 2.50 10(y)_.. 2 
American Tel. & Tel. Oo..........-- 123,400,796 120,970,806 8.13 9.25 194% 246% 9 9 a6 3.6 
Beech-Nut Packing...............-- 2,076,767(2) _9,188,008(2) 4.66 5.08 62 77 3 Sa) 68 89 
Bethlehem Steel..............-+.++- 21,552, 196,783 5.00 11.28 69% 7 é 6 66 6.2 
RNS MEER aneasscanae onusvasscns 4,633,520 3,910,491 2.26 1.66 15 15% ap = ce = 
Gaterpillar Tractor..............- ... 6,187,901 7,650,866 3.86 401 35% 16 3a) +93 8.5 20.0 
Chesapeake & Ohio......c.ccsccecee 25,074,180 26,476,005 3.27 3.46 ay +211(x) 2% 10(y) 56.9 4.7 
Chicago & Northwestern............ 5,900,481 18,858,028 2.60 7.86 461% 88 5 6 10.7 6.7 
DM ORs en bin 200 oc ccesdaca 12,080,008(b) _11,168,285(b) z Sais 156% 196 6 4 3.8 2.9 
6 ial 6 SPR Herr rere: 2,192,889 2,800,662 84 lll 17% 38 1. 1 6.7 2.6 
Consol, Gas El. Lt. & Pwr., Balt... 5,246,200 5,477,403 $.98(k) Z0(k) 92 114% 3.60 3 3.9 2.6 
Gorn Prod. Refining............... 10,170,849 10,869,162 3.50 3.78 74% 103% 3(a) 3(a) 4.0 2.4 
du Pont (E. I.) de Nemours & Co... 46,984,659 3.88(k) 5.64(k) 69% 140 aa) 4a) 4.5 2.9 
General Electric ..............+..s 44,449,918 “48,896,994 1a 1.66 50% ba(x) 1.60 6 Se 24 
UNE MEMES 0 04500cc0sps0c0sonens 16,616,280 14,840,258 2.98 3.83 B0% ba 3 3 6.9 6.8 
General Moters.................-. 7. 181,409,126 982,848,996 2.85 4.96 341% 48 3 S(a) 8.7 6.2 
General Ry. BSignal................. 3, 2,105,207 5.36 a) 86 5 a) ee 
Hershey Chocolate ..............0.+ 6,216,007 6,827,199 6.61 6.91 82% 106 5 6.0 
Hudson Motor Oar............sc0cee 1,818,847 13,449,165 82 8.42 19 55 3 5 15.8 9.1 
Inland Steel 00.........cccccccccccs 6,119,970 9,298,118 5.09 7.74 A% 87 q 3% 62 4.0 
International Business Mach........ 6,474,426 4,914, 722 8.68 8.09 142%, 187 6(a) + 6(a) 48 °  ® 
International Paper & Power........ 2,245,985 2,480,667 2.45-P 2.68-P 9%-A .. ae 2.40 so i 
SN HE. TL DAs a enecnicesoheds tuna 9,682,964 "10,884,910 1.73 1.94 26% 40 1.60 1.60 6.1 4.0 
Lambert Oompany ................+ 5,668,471 5,768,568 7.56 7.70 84 109% 8 8 9.5 7.8 
Mack Trucks, Ino..............ss.. . 9,884,876 5,982,359 3.09 7.86 45% 781% 6 6 131 7.7 
Matheison Alkali Works............ 1,597,462 1,726,904 2.26 2.66 34 a7 2 2 59 42 
National Biscult.................... 16,768, 15,078,225 2. 2.96 77169 2.80(a) 6(a) 3.6 2 
National Oash Register............ ~ __ 9,194,681 6,487,399 Tea £0-AB 81%-A 90-A 3A Sa) 96 33 
Packard Motor Oar Oo.............- 6,680,198 16,869,640 44 1.09 8% 20% 90 Te 4.9 
Paramount Publix ............ cesses 19,641,000(0) 9,731,000(6) Z59(k) @il(ck) 48 69 ry 3 8.3 6.1 
_C LOS TARE OEE - 16,627,180 19,882,081 4.29 411 55 82% 4 4 73 a8 
Radio-Keith-Orphoum .............. 3,062,671 1,687,900 eee Hota 21%, 28-A a aa % 3 R 
Remington-Rand ............0...00s 2,657, 4,870, 764 1.87 3.48 19 40 1.60 60 3.4 1.3 
Standard Oil of Calif............ +». 80,485, +875, 2.37 2.73 61 67% % #%% 49 3.7 
Sterling Seourities.................. 1,306,349 2,812,912 S1-A 3.00-A 5% 18 Ke e 
Stewart Warner ..................- 1,983,460 6,426,281 1s ~——s=«~ 18% 61 2 Say lo... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur.......... vesese 10,798,709 11,480,489 4.86 2.62 52 62 a 4. 44 6.5 
Tide Water Assoc. Oll.............. 886, 9,860,295 78 1.17 10 14% 60 760 6.0 42 
Timken Roller Bearing........... .. 7,287, 180,877 3.02 5.06 50 93% 3 3 60 38.2 
Union Carb. & Oarb...............s 19,088,204 3.2 2.89 “60% 96 2.60 200 4.8 2.7 
Union Oil of Oalif.................. 000,000 12,000,000 1.84 2.94 28 48 Qa) & wi 4.2 
United Alroraft & Trans............ 8,259,145 7,048,878 1.30 Ch, a 64 Hes i Ss as 
Western Union .............0:- wees 6,694,084 11,611,906 6.44 11.94 187-210 8 8 6.8 8.8 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg........ .. 11,962,044 19,544,211 4.25 7.88 101% 160% 6 4 49 2.5 
CMD, 18h. bedcacacces re ee 8,594,912 4.58 4.33 68 70 4 4 2 5.7 
(bv) Before Federal Taxes. (a) And extra. (e) Estimated, (k) Based upon average number of shares gga Oy ng period. 
(m) On combined Pfd. and Common. (x) Split 4 for 1. (y) On old stock. (x) Surplus after preferred dividends. oA Btock. 
a NR 
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This Question of Stock 
Market Control 


Part I. Short Selling 


By ArtHur M. LernsacH 


Persistent declines in the stock list have been widely 
attributed to the activities of short operators and the prac- 
tice of short selling has come under special scrutiny. A cry 
for “regulation” has arisen. Is it necessary? The author in 
this frank discussion throws new light on the question.— 
EDITOR. 


motion to restore the phenomenal prosperity which the 
nation enjoyed last year and which was so suddenly 
and so thoroughly torn out of our grasp in a cataclysmic 
business and financial slump. Just what part the stock 
market decline contributed to the severe recession in busi- 
ness or whether the industrial recession was merely reflected 
in the break is still being bitterly debated. Like the older 
controversy about the chicken and the egg, it probably will 
never be solved to anyone’s entire satisfaction. In the 
meantime, all kinds of schemes for making the stock market 
panic proof are being freely offered. 
Disregarding sectional and political bias, the most con- 
servative and the best informed interests look to the New 
York Stock Exchange itself for any effective measures of 


[ eosca to and energetic movements are being set in 


reform, present, past and future. It is true that the ex- 
change has made progress slowly—distrusting innovations 
perhaps, but more to the point, determining at all costs to 
keep within what it conceives as its “proper place” in the 
modern scheme of finance. 

There is a wide discrepancy, however, between the offi- 
cial conception of the stock exchange concerning its “place” 
and the popular beliefs as to what responsibilities should 
be thrust upon the institution. And into this discrepancy 
has been thrown a veritable flood of misunderstanding, 
criticism and controversy, all of which in the long run is 
bound to have some tangible effect upon that very large 
body of our business corporations and citizenry which 
regularly or intermittently makes use of the stock exchange 
machinery in current financing and investment projects. 

A typical and important instance of misunderstanding 
of the official attitude of the stock exchange toward meas- 
ures of “reform” was recently noted in the front page 










A Popular’ Conception of Bear Hunting 
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newspaper notion that the stock exchange had embarked 
upon a monster bear hunting expedition. Several of the 
more ambitious newsgatherers apparently discovered that 
certain members of the exchange were in session with the 
business conduct committee—that the general tenor of 
their conference was the use of false rumors to aid bear 
raids on the market. The stock exchange itself neither 
affirmed nor denied that such conferences took place, the 
latter act of omission being accepted as a sort of confirma- 
tion of the report. 

From this threadbare basis, the bear baiting excitement 
rose to great heights, at least in the newspapers and to a 
somewhat milder extent on the floor of the exchange itself. 
Premiums on borrowed stocks were reported, a noticeable 
amount of short covering came to the exchange and then 
the happy bear skinning party came to a quite insignificant 
end. If all this was a bear trap, it was clumsily sprung. 
There was plenty of room left for the escape of whatever 
big or little bears that chose to run through the wide open 
meshes in the back. 


Eliminating Abuses 


The truth of the matter is more probable that much of 
the short selling came from investors long of stocks, safely 
lodged in the strong box. Rather than disturb holdings, 
which were intended to be more or less permanent, these 
investment accounts were protected by transactions on brok- 
ers’ books that had every surface appearance of being un- 
hedged short sales. When, however, stocks began to loan 
at a premium, deliveries of strong box stock was made to 
brokers to avoid the unnecessary cost of a loan premium 
when one has the stock in the box. 

Such legends as these may be entertaining enough for 
the sophisticated stock trader, but 
when taken at their face value 


and was found principally in thirty-three of the thirteen. 
hundred issues listed. How much of this short position was 
“hedged” by the possession of long stock in strong boxes of 
bank loans, neither the stock exchange nor anyone else 
knows. Nor is this really very important as long as we 
have no reason to believe that the New York Stock Exchange 
will officially put a damper on legitimate short selling. 


Unrestricted Markets 


Having used the term “legitimate short selling,” an expla- 
nation is called for. The newspapers who carried these bear 
baiting headlines (and we presume some of their readers 
also) seemed to infer that in this particular moment of de- 
pression and falling prices, the stock exchange decided to 
“take sides” against short sellers. In much the same way, 
it was inferred that the stock exchange took sides with the 
bulls on several occasions during the past few years 
when technical “corners” were sprung on short sellers 
during the bull market. Both of these inferences are un- 
founded. 

The policies and the philosophies of the stock exchange 
have always been grounded on the principle of unrestricted 
markets—free bartering on its exchange floor. Only when 
this principle is violated has the stock exchange ever been 
known to step in and interfere with transactions that are 
made on its own trading floor and handled by its own mem- 
bers. Always has such supervision been confined to pun- 
ishing unethical practices, either bulls or bears. Never has 
the exchange used its disciplinary powers to make markets 
—bull markets or bear markets. Nor is it likely that this 
policy will be changed one iota. 

The difference between the existing stock exchange su- 
pervision over the trading activities of its members and the 
proposals for “reform” which origi- 
nated from outside the exchange 





they are bound to cause ultimate 

losses and disillusionment to what- 

ever portion of the public that is 

still committed to the stock market 

in one way or another. It is a 
reasonable assumption, of course, that if the 
stock officials put the ban on short selling, 
short covering would bring some sort of a 
rally. But the point is this; no one at all 
familiar with the past history or the pres- a 
ent attitude of stock exchange officials on my AN 
the subject of short selling, would expect Alm MAUI 
this institution to put a ban on the accepted 
trade practice of selling stocks short. Old- 
timers in the financial district must have 
blushed for shame at the naive innocence of their 
fellowmen, when they saw those newspaper 
headlines about the stock exchange going out on a 
bear hunt. 

The stock exchange has never yet placed a positive 
prohibition on any legitimate short sale, although it has 
given evidence of a desire to prevent harmful excesses and 
abuses in the practice. Twice in recent history, it made use 
of a questionnaire to its members concerning the short posi- 
tion of their customers in order to ascertain for its own 
knowledge, whether or not the short selling practice was 
being abused. The first of these questionnaires was pre- 
pared during the early years of the World War and the 
second during the final stages of the market break in 
1929. On neither occasion was sufficient evidence of 
abuse of short selling obtained to warrant a ban on the 
practice. 

The November, 1929, questionnaire showed that the 
“position” of the short interest amounted to only one-eighth 
of one per cent of the value of stocks listed on the exchange 
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all comes down to one thing. The 
outside reformers want the stock 
exchange machinery to be regu 
lated some way or other. Presum- 
ably such regulation would be more 
or less dormant when markets are going 
“all right” but promptly invoked when the 
markets go the wrong way. ‘The most 
radical of these proposals which make up 
the 1930 crop, would call for the complete 
elimination of the abuses of speculation by 
eliminating speculation itself — something 
akin to eliminating the liquor evils through 
prohibition. The less radical proposals 
would only go part way and “worry” the 
speculators by taxes, legal restrictions and other 

punitive measures. 

Six different bills were presented in the last Congress 
which run the entire gamut from outright abolition of 
stock speculation to the mere “nuisance taxes.” A 

committee investigation of the Federal Reserve system and 
the banking laws will probably be under way when the 
next Congress convenes which will probably have some 
thing to do with stock market reform -because the investiga’ 
tion was inspired by the alleged diversion of credit and 
banking resources into speculative channels. Assuming the 
ability of the banks and the Federal Reserve officials to con 
trol stock market movements, this committee is expected to 
ponder the question of whether or not such control is a 
proper Federal Reserve function. Certainly the present 
banking laws are ambiguous on this point. 

Out of all this cry for stock exchange reform there 1s, 
however, one very human factor which is too important to 
overlook. Undoubtedly a great many of the individuals 
(Please turn to page 129) 
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One Third of the World’s I rade 


in the Balance 


Drive to Establish British Empire Trade on a Basis of 
Reciprocal and Preferential Agreements May Result in a 
Commercial Union Ranking in Competitive Potentialities 
with United States, United Europe and Soviet Russia 


By JoHn C. Cresswiti 


FYNHE late Lord Roseberry once discoursed on what 
would have been the course of events if the Ameri- 

_ can revolution had not occurred. He visioned the 
capital of the British Empire as solemnly transferred in his 
time from London to Washington. 

Long before that, we may conjecture, the American 
federal principle of government would have been adopted 
and the parliament of the United Kingdom would have 

Come an imperial parliament. This republican empire 
would have been a fourth larger in area and population 
than the existing British Empire, three times as wealthy, 
much more closely knit, and easily predominant in the 
world, Not unlikely it would have been an empire rimmed 
round with protective tariffs, containing free trade within. 
This splendid possibility failed because at the time of the 
American revolution the political policy of England was 
royal and local instead of imperial and general. Thereafter 
that policy became truly imperial, but the federal system 
Was not adopted and the units of the empire tended to grow 
into nations, rather than states, loosely associated through 
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common allegiance to the British crown; with the result 
that the right of secession is now tacitly conceded to the 
self-governing dominions. 

Of late years efforts have been made through occasional 
imperial conferences to strengthen the weakening bonds of 
nationalistic empire, and these efforts have been prepon- 
derently in the direction of economic co-operation. They 
have been partly sentimental and partly based on prefer- 
ential tariffs. As the national spirit has grown up in the 
dominions they all have become protectionist in tariff pol- 
icy, but the products of the siisilans country and of other 
parts of the empire have been accorded varying degrees of 
tariff preference. But as yet little has been accomplished 
in the way of knitting the empire into an economic unit. 

The chief stumbling block has been the free trade policy 
of the United Kingdom, which has left but little room for 
reciprocal preference by that country. Little by little the 
stubborn devotion of England to the principle of free trade 
has weakened. High hopes were entertained that the 
Imperial Conference now sitting in London would witness 
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the desertion of the 
free trade standard 
by England in favor 
of that of protection- 
ism. Had the Con- 
servative party (now 








Value and Per Cent of Imports into the United 
Kingdom from the Leading Countries of Supply 


[Values in thousands of pounds sterling} 





step it would be a 





blow for the United 
States. At present 
the United States 
finds a market for 
about 70,000,000 
bushels of wheat an- 
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ing tariffs getting 
higher and higher, 





Source: British official trade data. 


the British domin- 
ions is such that they 














there is nothing for 





England to do but 
fall in line. 

The Socialist-Labor party, now in power in the United 
Kingdom, is opposed to duties on food as being an intoler- 
able tax on the masses. But as England is essentially 
an importer of foodstuffs and raw materials and an ex- 
porter of manufactured goods, there is no firm basis for an 
imperial preference policy in tariff legislation until by 
means of a tariff against foreign foodstuffs the products of 
the colonies can have an advantage in the markets of the 
United Kingdom. 

As an alternative, opponents of protectionism have pro- 
posed systems of bulk buying by governmental boards and 
trade quotas, whereby the colonies would be guaranteed 
certain proportions of the British market for their products, 
notably wheat. At present, for example the United 
Kingdom gets about 50 per cent of its imported wheat from 
the colonies, Canada being the leading contributor, with 
Australia a poor second and India third. It is proposed 
that the proportion of colonial wheat shall be raised to 75 
per cent of the entire import and allocated in definite pro- 
portions to the wheat exporting colonies. While this plan 
of controlled imports does not appeal to the Dominions, 
which desire the monopoly of the British market that a stiff 
duty on foreign wheat would give them, it will probably be 
applied if the Labor government should remain in power. 
On the other hand, the tide is burning toward the Con- 
servatives; and when they come into power again England 
will become a protectionist country and there will be set 
up a reciprocal preferential tariff scheme between. the 
mother country and the overseas parts of the Empire. 
There is little doubt that the United States in common with 
the rest of the world 


could easily supply 
the entire British 
consumption and still compete with American wheat in 
other markets as keenly as now. 

If the British Empire should definitely embark upon a 
policy of imperial economic integration through one level 
of tariffs for the outside world and a much lower level for 
the peoples “within the law,” the possibilities of trade diver 
sion and concentration are stupendous. Without counting 
the subdivisions of the Dominions there are near a hundred 
units in this enormous empire, the like of which the world 
has never seen. Its land area exceeds 13,000,000 square 
miles, and its population is 450,000,000—almost four times 
that of the United States.. Its imports and exports are near 
a third of the world’s total of 68 billions, the portion 
of the United Kingdom alone being only a little less 
than the whole foreign trade of the United States, and 
more than that of any other country in the world. About 
half of the world’s shipping in international trade is 
British. 

The British Empire takes over 40 per cent of exports 
from the United States, of which in 1928, 850 million dollars 
went to the United Kingdom and 1,300 million dollars to 
the rest of the Empire. Imports into the United States 
from the whole Empire aggregate 1,250 million dollars. 
The Empire takes 42 per cent of all domestic exports from 
the mother country and the latter gets 27 per cent of its 
imports from British lands beyond the seas. 

The principal threat to the trade of the United States in 
a British Empire trade union lies in the fact that the im- 
ports of the United Kingdom from both this country and 
the colonies are chiefly of raw materials and foodstuffs. 
There is apparently no 





will have to face with- 
in a few years a defi- 
nite policy of trade in- 
tegration of the British 
Empire. 

Looking still further 
ahead, it is not impos- 
sible to envisage a con- 
tention for world trade 
among four giant ag- 
gregations: the British 
Empire, United Europe, 
Soviet Russia and the 
United States. 

Even if the Labor 
party scheme of quota 
or bulk purchases 
should be the only first 
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reason why in time, 
with favoring _ tariffs, 
the lion’s share of such 
commodities could not 
be drawn from Empire 
sources. We buy 80 
little, relatively, from 
the United Kingdom 
that it has but little to 
fear from the loss of 
our patronage; even 
Canada with only 10, 
000,000 people takes 
more goods from the 
United Kingdom than 
the United States does. 
Even as matters stan 
we are slowly losing 
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our export trade to the United Kingdom in such items 
as animal products and cotton. In the latter item the 
British homeland takes 60 per cent less by quantity from 
us than in 1913. There is no reason why with foster- 
ing care the colonies cannot ultimately oust us from the 
fruit trade: from cotton, skins, leather, lumber, mineral 
oils and products, lead and zinc. With those items gone— 
and wheat, barley and hog products with them—there will 
be little left of the present 4-to-1 balance of trade in our 
favor with the United Kingdom. 


On the other hand, our ex- 
ports to the British Colonies 
are mainly of manufactured 
goods. So far, the preferen- 
tial tariffs that the colonies extend to Britain have not ap- 
parently been of much help to the mother country, but that 
is largely because of the inferiority of productivity in 
Britain. This inferiority is being remedied rap- 
idly by mechanization and rationalization of 
British industries. As Britain gains in indus- 
trial eficiency and modernity the preferential 
tariffs will count more and more in her favor, 
provided the basic colonial tariffs are not so 
high that they operate to exclude British goods, 
as well as those of the United States and other 
countries. 
In the case of Canada, at least, it appears 
that such is to be the case. That Dominion 
seems to be intent upon becoming a symmetri- 
cally developed 
country. As Pre- 
mier Bennett re- 
cently told the 
Imperial Confer- 
ence with some- 
what unnecessary 
brusqueness Can- 
ada is for Can- 
ada first and the 
Empire afterward 
—and, some com- 
mentators have 
been unkind 
enough to say, a 
long time after- 
wards. If the 
United Empire |= 
Canadian finds pypiiskers’ Photo Service 
that he must have 
an imported article he would rather have it from England 
than from the United States, quality and suitability being 
equal, but first of all he wants to avoid having the article 
from either country or any foreign source. The Britisher 
in Canada would prefer an inferior British article to a 
superior American article. The French Canadian wouldn’t 
care where it came from if it didn’t come from Quebec. 
The colonies look upon the “trade” from the point of 
view that since they already take a larger proportion of 
British goods than the United Kingdom takes of theirs, the 
the first move should be in the direction of increasing im- 
ports from them. To Canada, this means chiefly diverting 
British buying from the United States, but even now the 
United Kingdom comes near to buying twice as much from 
Canada as it sells. The trade with Australia is about bal- 
anced, with New Zealand imports are more than twice as 
much as exports; exports to South Africa are 25 per cent 
More than imports, and to India, 30 per cent more; while 
trade with the Straits Settlements is close to balance. 
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Our Customer in 
Manufactured Goods 


Britain buys more than twice as much from the United 
States as from any colony or foreign country; and as much 
as it does from India, Australia and Canada combined. In 
recent years American exports of finished and semi-finished 
manufactured goods to the United Kingdom have greatly 
increased. If that kingdom should, as it doubtless will— 
if it shifts from a free trade to a protective basis—impose 
higher duties on imports from foreign countries than from 
the colonies, Canada would be in a position to fall heir 
to the trade in manufactured goods that the United States 
would lose thereby. The output of American branch fac- 
tories in Canada would be increased and their number 
multiplied. 

It is notorious that already, partly because of existing 
preferential tariff treatment of Empire goods within the 
Empire, hundreds of American branch factories have been 
established in Canada and a considerable number in other 
dominions. As these branches grow on British Empire trade 
they will become powerful competitors, with the home 
factories and those in non-British countries as well. 

Discussion of 
the repercussions 
of an Empire tar- 
iff system could 
go on ad infini- 
tum, and doubt- 
less it could be 
shown that it 
would launch 
some boomerangs. 
But the main con- 
‘sideration ‘is ‘that 
it has the poten- 
tialities of a great 
approach to eco- 
nomic self-con- 
tainment for a 
quarter of the 
world, with a 
third of its inter- 
national trade. A 
considerable * part 
of this quarter of 
the world’ con- 
tains. new coun- 
tries and unde- 

veloped old countries on which American’ manu- 

facturers count much of their future expansion. 

An economic union of the British Empire would 

certainly retard the growth of that trade and tend 

to stimulate the expansion of competitive British 

trade. If the colonies did not put themselves 
before the Empire, which they do, such a union on highly 
exclusive lines would be certain. But the dominions regard 
themselves as nations, and each aspires to a great future on 
the locally applied ideal of self-containment. Even India is 
deeply moved by nationalism. 

Even at the worst British Empire economic integration 
could not disastréusly affect the United States, for the 
reason that it is itself so nearly self-contained. Foreign 
trade means less to it than to any part of the British Empire 
or any European country. It could prosper although not 
furiously if it derived no profit from foreign trade. The 
drawing together of the British Empire would tend to the 
strengthening of trade relations with the non-British world. 

On the whole America can look philosophically, if with 
concern, upon any commercial readjustments the family of 
British nations and dependencies may choose to make for 
the enhancement of trade within the Empire. Such read- 
justments may cause us not a little commotion and some 
passing injury, but they cannot bring disaster to us. 
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Up from “Alabam”’ 


To High Places in Big Business 


By THEoporE M. KNAPPEN 


Alabama is another state to make generous contribution 
of her illustrious sons to Business and Financial America. 
This is the third article in a series on regional groups. 
More will follow in subsequent issues—EbITOR. 


T was at Gibraltar in 1883. War was imminent over 
the Egyptian question between England and France. 
In steamed the UsS.S. Trenton one night and sent 
up signal rockets. Fearing that the Trenton might be the 
French flagship signaling for action, the British fleet turned 
their searchlights on her with blinding effect. The Ameri- 
cans proceeded to get even. They telegraphed to Paris 
for a searchlight four times as powerful as any on the 
British fleet. The night the Trenton sailed away it again 
sent up signal rockets and instantly the lights of the entire 
British fleet were focused on her. Back flashed a searing 
light that swept from ship to ship of the British fleet, 
blinding their crews, as the chuckling Americans made 
their way out of the harbor. It was a knockout. 


One of America’s Wealthiest 


A kid ensign, just that year out of Annapolis had a 
hand in the trick. His name was Sidney Zollicoffer 
Mitchell. His ship was the first in the U. S. Navy to be 
equipped with an electrical lighting system. He was in- 
fatuated with the new illuminant. He has been ever since. 
Today a thousand communities and more, up and down 
the world are as brightly lighted as the British fleet was 
that night 47 years ago lighted through the genius of that 
same Mitchell. And gossip says that as the lighting has 
progressed Mitchell's fortune has grown until, perhaps, 
he is one of the richest men in America. Yet he is little 
known to broad fame—his name is not even in “Who's 
Who in America.’ Probably a thousand people have 


heard of the Electric Bond & Share Company to every ° 


The man has 


one who has ever heard of its chairman. 


a positive genius for personal obscurity. His has been a | 


life of unrelenting toil that started in the wretchedness of 
impoverished Alabama in the midst of the Civil War. 
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With the family fortune wrecked, the mother dead when 
he was three, the father when he was twelve, the boy, 
Mitchell, worked in the summer and picked up a little 
schooling in the winter. Boning with every ounce of 
energy in his being, he won an examination for Annapolis. 
And that is how, four years later, he was on the Trenton 
at Gibraltar. 

On duty in Nicaragua a few years later, Mitchell en 
countered some classmates who were starting electric light 
companies under franchises from the Edison company. 
His ambition was fired. To cut it short, he left the navy, 
took.a preparatory course in the Edison plant in New 
York and was off for Seattle with an Edison license in his 
pocket to discover and claim everything in sight in that 
part of the unknown electrical world. The scene was to 
his liking. It was a big, new, frontier country with big 
jobs for big men. Mitchell was a strapping youth, tower’ 
ing well over six feet and he had the strength of an 
elephant and the energy of a dynamo. In the next few 
years he organized local light companies all over Washing’ 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and British Columbia. He raised the 
capital, built the plants, installed the machinery and often 
ran them himself. He was promoter, stock salesman, elec’ 
trical engineer, superintendent, architect, lineman, public 
speaker—anything to get companies organized and plants 
rurining. 


Off to Wider Fields 


By the time he was forty, Mitchell felt that he had the 
northwest job licked. He journeyed to New York to look 
over the big field. There he fell in with C. A. Coffin, 
who was then forging the General Electric Company, and 
had trunkfuls of the securities of a miscellaneous job 
lot of companies that the General Electric had acquired 
as an incident of creating a market for its goods. 
trunks were handed over to Mitchell to see what he could 
make of their contents and the companies that sponsored 
them. This was the genesis of the Electric Bond and 
Share Company. Then began an endless job of rehabilita: 
tion and reconstruction, construction and extension— 
physical and financial, which through the years has spread 
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Walter P. Holcombe, 
Vice-President 
Brooklyn Edison Co. 


James L. Dale, 
Vice-President 
Chemical National 
Bank 


the Electric Bond and Share company and its affiliates 
over a good part of the world. 

A year after Mitchell came into the world at Dade- 
ville, Ala., in 1863, there was born in Greene county, in 
the forks of the Black Warrior and Tombigbee rivers, a 
boy who was destined to leave his impress upon the most 
powerful banking system in the world, the Federal Re- 
srve. This boy, William P. Harding, graduating from 
the University of Alabama, at the age of seventeen, was 
president of the First National Bank of Birmingham at 
32, and in the same year was appointed one of the orig- 
inal members of the Federal Reserve Board. He became 
governor of the board in 1916 and filled that responsible 
position during the formative and difficult years of the 
world war, from 1916 to 1923, becoming in the latter 
year governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
where he was when death suddenly called him last year. 
It was thus given to Alabama to give the nation a man 


who was as powerful in shaping its fundamental banking 
policies in one of the great epochs of history as Mitchell 
was in moulding the fundamental fabric, both by example 
- achievement, in the creative period of the electrical 
utilities, 


Everybody Calls Him Matt 


Now when you turn from the great proprietor and 
coddler and builder of utility corporations and the great 
banker who made a practical banking mechanism for a 
nation out of a statute, to Matt Sloan—Matthew Scott 
Sloan—you come to another genus of the successful man 
Alabaminensis. You don’t amble up to Sidney Zollicoffer 
Mitchell and say, “Sid,” just like that. Mitchell is too 
much like a mountain for such familiarity. The first time 
I met Matt Sloan I had to turn an unpremeditated start 
on Matt into a fumbled mister. The last time I talked 
with him I had a hard time getting the conversation away 
from electric light bugs. 

And, anyway, what has become of those bugs? Yo 
temember them if your memory goes back to electric arc 
treet lights—those, big black flying bugs that specialized 
mM suicide at the carbon points. Matt is concerned about 

em because his first job in reward for a B.S. and an 
MS. was the highly scientific one of removing their car- 
asses from the lamps. 

_ The next job was just as nice—it was that of pitman 
in the car barns at Memphis, remembered chiefly as a 

where you scraped the mud off the ventral aspect of 
‘street car and got it in your eyes. Not much like the 
regal joy of being captain of the championship football 
tam at the Alabama Polytechnic School at the same time 

t you were making the diploma grade at nineteen. The 
Next step in the joyous game of life was to take a course 
nthe famous school of the General Electric Company at 
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Schenectady, where promising young men learn electricity 
with their hands. One of his assignments took him back 
to Alabama, to Birmingham, for some sort of an installa- 
tion job at the plant of the Birmingham Railway Light and 
Power Company, where they kidnapped him from the 
G. E. Four years later he was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, then he moved on to the same sort of a job 
with the New Orleans Railway & Light Company. 


A Big Business Scout Reports 


From New Orleans reports trickled up to New York 
about this young fellow who could take nickels away from 
the hard-boiled strap hangers and make ‘em like it. R. A. 
Carter, vice-president of the Consolidated Gas Company, 
was so stirred by these reports, odoriferous of dividends, 
that he went down to New Orleans, ostensibly to take 
in the Mardi Gras, or something, but really to look Sloan 
over. A week after Carter returned to New York, Sloan 
got a telegram from the New York Edison Company to 
hasten to the big town for an important conference, sub- 
ject not specified. The subject was a proposition for him 
tc become assistant to the vice-president and general man- 
ager. He did. Eighteen months later the late N. FP. 
Brady resigned the presidency of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company and handed it over to Sloan. In 1928 Brady 
paralleled this performance with the New York Edison, 
and soon Sloan was president of the two other Consoli- 
dated Gas companies that furnish electric service to 
Greater New York, viz., the United Electric Light & 
Power Company and the New York and Queens Electric 
Light & Power Company, to say nothing of the Yonkers 
Company and the Amsterdam Electric Light and Power 
Company a string of allied directorships and four agate 
inches of other affiliations in Who's Who. 


Make ’Em Happy and Succeed 


The secret of this tremendous success at 49 is in making 
everybody happy—employes, the great paying public, pub- 
lic authorities and last but not least the fish-eyed share- 
holders. All you have to do is to promote the employes, 
reduce rates to the public, admire the Public Service Com- 
mission and fatten dividends. . . It sounds easy but not 
many vacations go with it. 

Sloan esteems talent highly, but he wants it mixed long 
and deep with thorough-going honesty. What you might 
call moral honesty is not enough, it must also be intellectual. 
The morally honest man may observe the ten command- 
ments and then some, but he will make a mess of things by 
shifty thinking. 

When you have a square man, absolutely dependable 
—no self-kidder—references, record; experience and tech- 

(Please turn to page 125) 
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Rails in Difficult Economic 


Phase— There is a Cure 


More Sinister Forces Than Those of Unfavorable 


Business Conditions Have 


Depressed the Railroads. 


Can They Regain Their Former Prosperity? When? 
And How? Which Ones Are Suitable for Investment? 


By Prerce H. Futton 


PART I 





Considerable uncertainty exists con- 
cerning the future of the rail stocks as 
investments despite the current level of — 
attractive prices and yields. This series 
of two articles will accordingly be 
found unusually interesting and valu- 
able. In this first installment the fac- 
tors which are adverse to railroad prog- 
ress are frankly discussed and appraised 
while Part II, which will appear in the 
succeeding issue, will deal more with 
the remedies necessary, the probable 
outcome and the investment aspects. 
The types of rails that can be bought 
now will be suggested.—EpTor. 


INDEX SCALE 


HAT’S the matter with the 
rails? It is a question heard 
frequently of late, and with 


then, physical condition has been sac’ 
rificed somewhat—but not seriously. 
With good earnings, it could all bk 
made up in the first half of next year. 
Treasury securities have been sold and 
cash and surplus reduced materially to 
offset big decreases in earnings for the 
first ten months of this year. These 
shrinkages could all be made up in 
1931, with reasonably good earnings. 


Reasons for Decline 


Why, then, it has been asked, par’ 
ticularly a few weeks ago, when many 
railroad shares were selling at surprisx 
ingly and disturbingly low prices, have 
the earnings of the railroads fallen of 
by so many millions and their shares 
declined by so many dollars each? 

As for the losses in earnings, there 


ample justification in view of the poor DAILS AND THE MARKET are many reasons. The following are 


showing for earnings and the disheart- 75 
ening market action of the shares of 70 





some of the more important: 
1.—Depression in general busines 





the leading railroads. But fundamen- onsale naa «3 = in this country and throughout the 





tally how much basis has the query? 

It is practically inconceivable that the steam railroads of 
the United States are to be permitted to sink into a position 
similar to that into which the traction properties have 
fallen. On the other hand, if the steam railroads are to be 
allowed to carry on and prosper reasonably there is no 
reason why investors should not buy into the properties of 
the best companies, at around recent or present quotations. 

For the benefit of a great number of actual owners of 
American railroad shares who may have become concerned 
over their investments, it should be stated emphatically be- 
fore going further that there is nothing fundamentally the 
matter with the conservatively organized, capitalized and 
managed railroads of the United States. The real trouble 
is located chiefly, if not wholly, outside the railroads them- 
selves. They entered this year in better shape as to their 
physical properties and finances than ever before: Since 
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world. 
2.—Ever-increasing competition from transportation me 
diums that have been in operation for from 5 to 15 yeats 
and the constant springing up of new mediums that att 
taking away still more traffic that seemingly belongs to the 
steam carriers. 

3.—A practically uninterrupted inclination on the pat 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to establish lower 
freight rates, both by the authorization of lower schedules 
for the railroads and also by the setting up of still other 
competitive mediums of transportation, over which : 
Government has full control, and regarding which the rat’ 
roads have nothing to say. : 

4.—Net earnings have been reduced by ever-increasing 
wage scales and taxes of pretty much every description. — 

The following are the seven principal competitive ra 
diums of transportation that have been in operation 0 
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from 5 to 15 years or a little more, on a good sized scale: 

Panama Canal, motor bus and motor truck, private auto- 
mobile and inland waterways. The most recently developed 
competitors of the steam railroads are the airplane and 
pipe lines. 

Without going into a single detail or mentioning a single 
figure it is easy to see that this is a formidable array of com- 
petitors. Can the railroads meet what they have to offer 
in the way of transportation and survive? That is the vital 
question for all interested in the future of American rail- 
roads and their securities. 

“Yes,” is the prompt and confident reply—if the proper 
remedies for present difficulties and problems of the rail- 
roads can be and are applied. 

Now as to the losses of traffic sustained by the railroads 
from mediums of competition that have been going on for 
the longest time, and with which owners of railroad shares 
and the public generally are most familiar. 

Oldest in this category is the Panama Canal. It has been 
in operation since 1914. For the year ended June 30, 
1929, it carried 30,663,006 tons of freight, the greater part 
of which would have been handled by the railroads if there 
had been no Panama Canal. It not only carries freight 
trafic brought into the United States from foreign coun- 
tries that formerly went all rail from the Atlantic Seaboard 
to points of destination, even to the Pacific Coast, but also 
a great amount of freight originating in the East and the 
Central West destined for the Pacific Coast and near-by 
points, all of which used to be handled by the railroads for 
the entire distance. Now it goes by rail or water to Gulf of 
Mexico points and thence by Panama Canal to the Pacific 
Coast. The same is true of freight brought into Pacific 
Coast ports from the Orient and originating in the Far 
West, destined to Eastern points.. The railroads would lose 
vast sums of money each year if they were to bring their 


rates down to those charged by the steamship companies 
that carry this vast amount of tonnage through the canal. 
The Government makes up deficits on canal operations but 
not on those of the railroads. 


Via Motor Truck 


The motor truck at first was a competitor of the rail- 
roads chiefly and almost solely for short haul traffic. It is 
an ever-increasing factor in this kind of business. Some 
idea may be had of the volume of reasonably short haul 
trafic handled by the motor truck with respect to the City 
of New York and the so-called Metropolitan area. Last 
year 73 per cent of the fruit and vegetables coming into 
the latter was handled by motor trucks. For New York 
City alone the percentage was 18!4 per cent. In 1929 
14,500,000 head of livestock, having a value of $410,000,- 
000, were transported by truck. 

_ Steadily and rapidly the trucks have been enlarged and 
improved, 
many truck- 
ing companies 
Organized to 
own and op- 
erate them. 
These con- 
ems began 
quickly and 
tapidly to go 
after long haul 
usiness. Now 
the transporta- 
tion by truck 
of freight from 
the leading 
towns and 
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cities on the Atlantic Seaboard to Chicago and other points 
in the Central West, and vice versa, is as common as at 
the start was the handling of garden truck from the farms 
of Long Island to Brooklyn and Manhattan. Vegetables 
and fruit are brought daily by truck from the farms of 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia to the New York mar- 
ket. Cattle are rushed, by truck for long distances into 
the Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Louis and other 
primary markets. 

Automobiles that formerly were shipped over the steam 
railroads almost exclusively are now delivered by truck, in 
many instances, from the manufacturing and assembling 
plants. All kinds of miscellaneous freight is hauled for 
long as well as short distances in the same way. 

It is true, on the other hand, that the automotive industry 
has brought a great amount of traffic to the railroads that 
otherwise they would not have had. It should be borne in 
mind, furthermore, that the railroads are operating motor 
trucks for short haul traffic. In 1929, 55 American rail- 
roads operated 5,900 trucks, exclusive of 9,759 used by the 
Railway Express Agency. 


Declining Passenger Traffic 


In attempting to find out why earnings of many Ameri- 
can railroads for 1930 will be back, or nearly so, to the 
level of 1921, special attention should be given to the tre- 
mendous shrinkage in passenger receipts in the last ten 
years. Compared with 1920 many of the railroads this 
year will have earnings from this source only about one- 
half as large as for 1920. Putting it another way, within 
the ten years the railroads have lost passenger traffic 
amounting to around $370,000,000, or close to the amount 
of taxes now being paid by them. 

Where have these passenger receipts gone, does some- 
one, not familiar with the situation, ask? To the motor 
bus and private automobile, chiefly the latter. Railway 
executives admit that motor bus competition is formidable. 
They have reason to do so, inasmuch as in 1929 receipts 
from inter-city traffic handled by the motor bus was placed 
at $375,000,000. Some of the railroads are operating buses, 
as is well known, in an effort to get and keep a better hold 
on the passenger situation in their respective territories. In 
1929, 78 steam railroads operated 2,389 buses. While 
passenger fares have been reduced in some cases by the 
railroads in order to meet motor bus competition, the pre- 
vailing opinion appears to be still that it would be unwise 
to make general reductions. 

It is generally admitted by railway executives that ex- 
tensive as motor bus competition has become, it is rela- 
tively unimportant compared with the volume of passenger 
trafic taken away from the railroads by the private auto- 
mobile. ‘They can meet motor bus competition to some 
extent with motor buses of their own. They can’t do a 
thing to meet 
competition 
from the pri- 
vate car ex- 
cept to make 
riding on their 
trains so safe, 
comfortable 
and attractive 
as to cause 
some people to 
give up the 
private car, 
particularly 
for very short 

(Please turn 
to page 122) 
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American investors have traditionally concerned them- 
selves more with corporate earnings and prospects than 


with dividends. 


Now, with the changes that have come over business 
and the market, greater attention is directed toward 
income, and at a time when many corporations are in a 
position to afford their stockholders — 


A Larger Share in the Profits 


By Lester M. MitiBroox 


a time during which aggregate dividend disburse- 

ments were larger than last year, which was sup- 
posedly a period of widespread prosperity. A curious and 
contradictory situation and yet such was the fact. Not 
only did the dividend total for the ten-month period of 
1930 represent an increase of 46% compared to the same 
period of 1929, but each individual month of the present 
year showed an increase over the corresponding month of 
the previous year. Of course, some of this larger disburse- 
ment arises from the replacing of fixed income bearing 
securities with common stock, which together with the 
large number of “split ups” in 1929 has to some degree in- 
creased the dividend obligations of many companies. Never- 
theless such a gain as is currently reported cannot be ex- 
plained solely on this ground and it is entirely conceivable 
that this phenomenon of larger dividend payments, during a 
time when earnings as a whole are certainly smaller, may 
possibly herald a change in American industrial policy, 
which would give to common stockholders a greater per- 
centage of net income. 


* age months of poor business during 1930 has been 


In the matter of disbursements to stock- 
holders, the parsimony of many of our 
present-day giant companies has been one 
of the significant features of American 
industrial development and that a policy, the very antithesis 
of the individual American's reputation as a “free- 
spender,” has been permitted, is due only to certain funda- 
mental conditions. The only reason stockholders in this 
country have been satisfied with their meager share of the 
— has been due to their conviction that the plowing 
of a large portion of the net income would result in 
very much greater benefits eventually. This attitude 
is diametrically opposed to that of old world investors, who 
demand that the greater part of the profits of a business 
be distributed immediately, in order that they may re- 
invest this money themselves. The reason, of course, for 
these fundamentally differing viewpoints is that the histo 
of the United States has been one of continual expansion, 
omitting short periods when over-optimism in one form or 
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Prospective 
Benefits 


another has resulted in a temporary recession, whereas in 
the case of industrial Europe, growth has been slower and 
has not necessitated expansion on the same scale. 

In order to appraise the situation as it now exists in the 
United States, it will be necessary to go back some years 
and if it can be shown that major forces operating toward 
expansion in the past are losing some of their initial mo- 
mentum, common stocks will be evaluated on a somewhat 
different basis to that at present employed and the investor 
who grasps this change will profit thereby. 

Re-investment of earnings in order to achieve an indus 
trial expansion, comprising newer and larger plants, greater 
marketing facilities and all other factors tending toward 
a greater volume of sales, is only justified, when it appears 
after careful study, that a rate of return, larger than nor 
mal interest for the particular time, can be earned upon 
this additional capital. Here, the development of a great 
country’s natural resources, coupled with a rapidly increas 
ing population has often resulted in even the most far 
reaching expansion plans being inadequate to the actual 
demand. This phenomenally extensive and rapid develop 
ment has been due to various factors, some of which, and 
this is important to note, are non-recurring, and there is evi 
dence that the future growth of the United States is to be of 
a somewhat slower, albeit sturdier, character than in the past. 


Just prior to the World War m 
1914, the United States had been 
undergoing a mild but quite exten 
sive business depression with produc 
tion facilities more than ample for all ordinary pur 
poses. The war, however, changed the situation overnight 
A factory—any kind of factory—became of abnormal im 
portance. The belligerents, busy with munitions or blocaded. 
were forced to neglect foreign markets entirely and it pe 
left to the United States to supply an insatiable deman 
as best she could. No sooner did plant capacity even oP 
proximate the demand than we ourselves declared war an 
production was again stimulated. In addition to being # 
period of abnormal consumption, this was a time of um 
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Demand for 
Expansion 





precedented scientific progress. New industries, now con- 


sidered basic and indispensable, were born. Mass produc- 


tion became a shibboleth. The tempo of the very world 
was quickened. 

With the end of the war, reparation of its ravages was 
attempted with feverish haste. The prices of all commodi- 
ties soared to unheard of levels. Then the crash of 1921. 
When taking stock after the first hysteria of that time had 
passed we found ourselves with the means of production 
vastly in excess of the effective demand. Manufacturers, 
naturally loath to see any curtailment in output, sought 
wider markets and these were found both at home and 
abroad. 

A great deal of construction still remained to be done 
and this provided a firm foundation on which to commence 
the period of renewed activity. Greater efficiency began 
to make itself felt and costs were cut, automatically 
broadening the existing markets. Foreigners were found 
to be willing to take great quantities of American goods 
and the technical difficulties of doing business when the 
purchaser has little or no money was solved by the flotation 
of a gigantic volume of foreign loans. This meant that the 
exported goods of the American manufacturer were paid 
for with the money lent by the American investor. 

Other factors contributing to the great industrial growth 
of the United States during the post-war period include 
“national advertising” and “installment selling.” The first 
of these has stimulated the desires of the people for material 
goods and the second has provided an easy means of satisfy- 
ing these desires. 

The graph accompanying this article well illustrates the 
expansion which has taken 


sustained and now that it has “slowed up” somewhat there 
is a foolish belief that the government or other agency can 
re-instate, by the mere waving of a hand, this past period 
of “normalcy.” The average American admittedly has 
some grounds for believing that a “normal” period is one 
during which new high records are continually being made, 
but the time which we now face is unlikely to be as 
spectacular as this. It will be a period of stability, con- 
solidation of the gains already achieved and growth will be 
at a less rapid rate than the feverish pace set in recent his- 
tory. The world has been built up after the ruin of the 
war and the tremendous stimulus given to our foreign trade 
by loans has spent its force. The novelty of buying 
luxuries that one cannot afford has “worn off” and it has 
been found that all these things need care and attention and 
that the much effort to attain them leaves but little time 
for their enjoyment. Admittedly foreign trade and foreign 
loans will continue to grow and “time payments” will be 
increasingly used, but in both cases the initial period of 
great acceleration has passed. In addition the failure of 
the population of the United States to maintain its former 
high rate of increase has been marked since 1920 and the 
results of this have been further accentuated by immigra- 
tion restriction. 


Under these conditions 
then, it is small wonder 
that the plant capacity 
of this country, in rela- 
tion to market demand, is excessive and it will not be neces- 
sary nor feasible for some 


More Diusiisibie Available 
for Dividends 





place during the period 
1922 to 1927 inclusive. It 


A SURPLUS OF EARNINGS 


time for corporations to 
spend a large percentage of 
earnings in further expan- 





is based upon a survey 


made by the Committee on 
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Recent Economic Changes. 
This survey contained the 
statement: “There was a 
sustained net increase in 
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no reason for an inordinate- 
ly large cash surplus and 
this will take on many of 
the attributes of a “white 
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elephant.” It can therefore 
be expected that American 
industry, as regards its 
dividend policy, will more 
closely approach the Euro- 
pean system of distributing 
to the stockholders a more 
generous share of net earn- 
ings. Moreover, there is 
also the possibility of cer- 
tain companies making 
large reductions in their 
surplus either by special 
cash dividends or by stock 
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crease of about 1.4% a 
year.” Again, from the 
same source we have the 
fact that during the period 
1922 to 1927, earnings of 
industrial corporations in- 
creased at the rate of 9% 
yearly, while dividend pay- 
ments increased by only 
6.8% yearly. From this it 
may be deduced that, were 
in industrial corporation 
distributing half its earnings in the form of dividends at the 
commencement of the period, the amount re-invested in the 
ess increased, on the average, at the rate of over 11% 

per annum. 
These figures in themselves are such as to indicate that 
such a phenomenal rate of growth was incapable of being 
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This diagram shows the vast sums recently retained out of 
earnings by American industry for expansion, reinvestment 
and surplus. Also, that the amount plowed back has tended 
to increase very rapidly and would appear to be the reason 
for our present immense productive capacity. Rate of increase 
for period 1922-1927 reported by Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes projected for the two last years as shown by 
dotted lines 


dividends on a large scale, 
properly charged against 
surplus. There are even 
now many listed securities 
in the electrical equipment, 
chemical, oil and chain. 
store fields, which are sell- 
ing but slightly above their 
book values as expressed 
solely in the companies’ 
cash holdings. In these in- 
stances little or no value is ascribed to the company as a 
going concern with valuable good-will and fixed assets. 
Even recognizing the possibility that, in some cases, these 
large cash holdings will be dissipated, the situation as a 
whole is an abnormal one and a diversified selection of the 
(Please turn to page 121) 
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Great Changes Overtake Steel 


Demands of Industry Being Met by Rapid Development of New Processes! 
Special Alloys and Welding to Replace Castings—Numerous Companies 
in Other Industries to Benefit as Well as Steel Companies Themselves 


By W. R. SmirH 


industry as basic and contributing continually and 

in a substantial way to the progress of material civil- 
ization, yet the great changes now appearing in this field 
are so revolutionary in nature that even greater progress 
for the all important steel industry may reasonably be ex- 
pected in the years immediately ahead. 

Not only are fundamental changes under way in the 
processes of converting iron-ore into steel, but entirely new 
and extensive markets for the finished product are rapidly 
being uncovered. And perhaps of even greater importance 
is the growing trend away from castings, riveted joints, 
etc., and toward the use of electric and gas welding in 
modern steel construction. This latest trend opens up un- 
paralleled opportunities for some of the electrical equip- 
ment, acetylene and oxygen gas, and other producers as the 
shift in demand for steel fabrication equipment rapidly 
gathers momentum. 


\ LTHOUGH we are accustomed to consider the steel 


Lake Superior Ore Reserves Limited 


But in the face of these new and rapidly expanding 
markets for steel, the fact must not be overlooked that im- 
portant reserves of high grade iron ore in this country 
—in the Lake Superior area—are rapidly being depleted. 
In fact, there has been a noticeable movement during the 
past eighteen months 


when the problem of trying to compete on a price basis 
with the large steel enterprises is considered, in view of 
both low mining costs and strategic location for cheap 
transportation, as well as the especially high iron content 
of the Lake Superior ore bodies. 

The impelling motive behind this recent policy of ac 
quiring the Great Lakes ore companies appears to be a 
growing conviction on the part of the directors of the steel 
producers that this supply of desirable ore has only some 
twenty-five or thirty years to run. In fact, it has been 
estimated by one of the foremost mining engineers of the 
country that the reserves of merchantable iron ores as of 
January 1, 1929, amounted to only 1,434 million tons in 
Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Assuming only the average annual consumption of the 
past nine years, this would mean approximately twenty 
eight years’ supply. But if we project the present con 
sumption curve merely some ten years ahead—and yet 
make no special allowance for the rapidly increasing uses 
for steel now appearing—this would mean a yearly rate 
of around 61 million tons, and gives a life of only some 
twenty-three years for our most important ore reserves. 
Offsetting this estimate—and apparently the point of great- 
est controversy—is the probability that the content of 
these ore bodies has been somewhat understated, in order 
to avoid excessive local taxation on a higher unrevealed 

valuation. 


Of course, long be: 











toward the accumula- 
tion of what remains of 


these valuable Great Some of the Companies of Investment Interest 


Lakes ore reserves by 


fore the actual exhaus 
tion point is reached, 
it is clear that the ore: 


the country’s leading Most Likely to Benefit from the Impending owning companies 


would be in a power’ 


Skike tsepetacheere, Changes in the Steel Industry. ful position to dictate 


Several of the larger 


ore companies have 


to the ore-consumers. 


been acquired outright, Primarily from Increased Use of Welding It is probably with an 


and others have become 


eye to forestalling just 


definitely affliated with Air Reduction American Rolling Mill such an unfortunate 
subsidiaries of the lead- Allis-Chalmers Chicago Pneumatic Tool situation that the old 
ing steel organizations. A. M. Byers Co. _ Ingersoll-Rand merchant ore houses 


are now passing into 


The net effect, in Cutler-Hammer Union Carbide 
ith ie that . the hands of the steel 
ee wee General Cable Westinghouse a ea Among 


of the smaller steel 
concerns, or any new- 
comers into the indus- 


General Electric Weston Electrical Instrument significant changes may 


be mentioned the affili 
ation with the Cyrus 


try, may expect to find Primarily from Increased Use of Alloys gg ge yg 


very little uncontrolled 
ore still available for Crucible Steel 
filling their raw ma- International Nickel 


Ludlum Steel Oglebay, Norton 


Vanadium Corp. Co., a large Cleveland 
ore company. 


terial needs. More- Aluminum Co. of America lensices Maewblic Steel 


over, this situation is 
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serves and ample ore-transportation facilities, since the 
ore company already owns a large fleet of specially 
equipped ore-carrying boats. 

Another example is the acquisition by the National 
Steel Corp. of certain ore-producing subsidiaries of the 
M. A. Hanna Co. These ore reserves are said to be ex- 
ceeded only by reserves owned by U. S. Steel and Bethle- 
hem. The close relationship between Bethlehem Steel and 
Pickands, Mather & Co.—a firm which manages the mines 
of Bethlehem and other steel companies—is still another 
significant indication of the present trend. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board of Beth- 
lehem, even goes so far as to forecast that the steel industry 
will gradually drift to the Atlantic seaboard, in order that 
foreign ore—possi- 


Co. is now being taken. advantage of by no less than seven 
large plants, and further expansion appears only a matter 
of time. 

But what is to become of this huge addition to the an- 
nual output of steel sheets? Welding answers a good 
part of the question. The A. O. Smith Co., through its 
special process of pipe welding, has become the country’s 
largest single consumer of steel. Pipe is made most cheaply 
today from steel sheets, utilizing the automatic welding 
process; and such methods as those employed by the A. 
O. Smith Co., and the new Johnston process controlled 
by Republic Iron & Steel, promise to account for no small 
part of this rapidly expanding sheet output. 

As for other fields in which welding is replacing the 

riveted joint or the 





bly from the rich 
ore-producing area 
of Brazil—may be 
utilized most eco- 
nomically. If this 
proves to be the 
case, the Sparrows 
Point, Maryland, 


use of castings, the 
exhibits at the Na- 
tional Metal Expo- 
sition last month 
in Chicago clearly 
outlined a few of 
the most important 
possibilities. A 





plant of Bethlehem 
is already located 
in what may turn 
out to be the com- 
ing large steel cen- 
ter of this country. 

Turning now 
from the picture of 
significant changes 





steel-plate floor 
system, known as 
“battledeck” con- 
struction has al- 
ready been install- 
ed in many recent- 
ly constructed 
buildings. This 
type of steel floor 











taking place in the 


is possible only be- 


raw material “Battledeck Floor” Forms Loading Platform for a New Cold Storage cause of the auto- 
sources of the Terminal in San Francisco matic welder which 


steel industry to 
the manufacturing 
processes themselves, we find some even more important de- 


velopments already affecting the industry and the future 
prospects of steel securities. 

At the Lorain, Ohio, plant of the National Tube Co. 
iron ore is being reduced direct to iron without the con- 
ventional blast furnace, by means of the Hornsey-Willis 
process. Also, we find large scale use at the A. M. Byers 
Co. plant of the James Aston process for mechanical pud- 
dling of wrought iron. By this method one two-ton con- 
verter does the work of eighty-eight old-style puddling 
furnaces. Again, ingot molds, soaking pits and blooming 
mills are eliminated at the Central Alloy Steel Corp.'s 
plant by the new process for centrifugal casting of ingots. 
Blast furnace gas is now used for underfiring coke ovens, 
for the open-hearth steel process and as fuel for many 
kinds of heating furnaces—in short, the very process of 
making steel today is undergoing many radical changes— 
changes which point clearly toward even larger combina- 
tions of steel producing companies than currently exist, 
and which mean much to the investor interested in the 
prospects for individual companies in the steel industry. 


Welding Replaces Riveting 


Perhaps the two most significant developments now 
under way in so far as the future expansion of the market 
and demand for steel is concerned, are the substitution 
of welded joints for riveted connections and the introduc- 
a on a large scale of special alloy and corrosion-resisting 
steels, 

Particularly is the trend toward welding significant, in 
View of the revolutionary changes that have taken place 
in sheet-mill practice. The new process for the continuous 
tolling of sheets developed by the American Rolling Mill 
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“sews” or “stitches” 

the plates to the 
steel beams and girders of buildings. As an illustration of 
the possibilities in this one single development, it is con- 
servatively estimated that in the increasing use of welded 
steel floors lies a potential market for steel plates in excess 
- the tonnage now consumed in the making of all cars and 
ships. 


Welded Buildings Appearing 


Most of us will welcome the increased use of the welded 
joint in building construction, especially its striking re- 
duction in noise, its freedom from fire, and the avoidance 
of accidents caused by the dropping of hot and cold rivets, 
bolts, etc.; but this same change is of even greater im- 
portance to companies supplying the equipment to facilitate 
this new type construction—and to the investors holding 
the securities of these favored firms. Already we have 
a nineteen-story welded steel building in Dallas, a similar 
fourteen-story structure in Boston, another in Los An- 
geles and many others scattered around the country. Even 
the Model A Ford automobile, in the sedan body, has 
over 1,500 welded parts in its construction. 

The age of welding appears to be only in its infancy. 
As welding becomes more generally accepted in municipal 
building codes, and as automatic welders attain a higher 
state of efficiency, we may look for the gradual passing 
of the steel casting division of the industry. The steel in- 
dustry’s progress will no longer be measured in annual 
gross tonnage; since the mills will be producing a lighter 
and more valuable product, and one of far greater service- 
ability to the public. The age of greater development of 
strength in relation to mass appears to be at hand in the 
steel industry. 

(Please turn to page 124) 
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What a Growing Utility Offers 
the Bond Buyer 


Well Protected Investment on Expanding and Efficiently 
Managed Enterprise Over a Long Term of Years 


Central California aggregating 

about 75,000 square miles—more 
than the combined area of the states of 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ver- 
mont, Maryland, Massachusetts, Dela- 
ware, Connecticut and Rhode Island— 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., with assets 
totalling around $650,000,000, is the 
largest power, light and gas company 
operating on the West Coast of the 
United States. In fact, this company 
comprises one of the largest intercon- 
nected power systems under single 
ownership in the whole country. 

The territory served by Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. includes about half that 
of the entire state of California, sup- 
porting over 2! million persons, 
roughly half the entire population. Not 
the least of the advantages enjoyed by 
the company has been that of operat- 
ing in a territory with a rapidly grow- 
ing population. The population of 
California increased 64% between the 
years 1920 and 1930, the 
greatest gain registered by 


S ‘canis G an area in Northern and 


By Russet TaytTe 


consecutive year, showing a substantial 
increase over the preceding period. 
That this growth was still continuing, 
received confirmation in the interim 
report covering the first six months of 
the current year, although it is difh- 
cult to judge how much of this gain 
in gross revenues was due to the ac- 
quisition of the North American Co.'s 
holdings in Great Western Power Co. 
of California, San Joaquin Light & 
Power Corp. and Midland Counties 
Public Service Corp. 

Part of the consideration obtained 
by North American Co. consisted 
of 1,825,000 shares of common stock, 
an amount sufficient to make it the 
largest stockholder in Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. and although it is 
yet too early to form a definite 
opinion—the transfer was effective 
only as of June 12—it is said that 
with the actual absorption of the 
properties of these companies by the 
Pacific Gas & Electric organization, 


important economies will be effected 
both in administration and in plant 
operation. 

Expansion of facilities by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. has been continuous 
since the formation of the company in 
1905. From this date until the end of 
last year the net addition to fixed assets 
has aggregated $335,000,000 and even 
in the present period of business de- 
pression there has been no curtailment 
of actual cash expenditures, $23,000, 
000 having been spent for new con: 
struction during the first six months of 
the current year. 

The company is now piping natural 
gas from the new Kettleman Hills 
oil field into San Francisco and has 
executed long term contracts with 
leading producers in order to assure 
itself of prior rights to the natural 
gas from a large acreage in_ this 
district and also in the Buttonwillow 
field, a development somewhat further 
south. A second line is under con 

struction, in combination 
with other interests, which, 











any state of the Union. 
There are now upwards of 
1,200,000 customers on the 
books of Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., representing a 
gain of about 125% during 
the past ten years. 


Still Growing 


The company’s record of 
uninterrupted growth since 
organization was main- 
tained during the year 
1929, gross operating reve- 
nues, for the twenty-fourth 








Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


Ist & refunding 4s series “E” due June 1, 1957 


' RECORD OF EARNINGS 


Net income available 
for fixed 
and depreciation 


$83,573,104 


Interest 
charges 
$9,848,565 
10,130,901 
10,472,974 
7,926,006 
7,078,188 
6,261,528 


21,471,515 
19,168,185 


No, of 
times 
int. earned 


when completed, will 
enable Pacific Gas & Elec: 
tric to supply 96% of its 
gas customers with na 
gas and although the com: 
pany’s business is now W 
diversified, 65% of gross 
operating revenues 
derived from electricity 
32% from gas, an even 
more equitable distribution 
may be confidently antici 
pated in the near future. 
Reflecting the steady 
progress made towarfr 


8.41 
2,96 
2.65 
2,71 
2.71 
2.67 
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greater efficiency, lately 
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materially aided by the increased use 
of natural gas, may be cited the fact 
that over the last ten years an increase 
in gross revenues of 150% has been 
accompanied by a lowering of the op- 
erating ratio, including maintenance 
and reserves, from 66% to 45%, one 
of the lowest in the country. 

From the point of view of the bond- 
holder, the conservative manner in 
which expansion has been carried out, 
coupled with the improvement in efh- 
ciency, is making his position steadily 
more secure. For the year 1924, net 
income available for fixed charges and 
depreciation amounted to $16,730,000 
and interest charges to $6,260,000, 
whereas, for the year 1929, the amount 
available for interest and depreciation 
had grown to $33,570,000 and interest 
to only $9,850,000. This is to say 
that the interest on the company’s total 
bonded indebtedness was earned 2.67 
times during 1924 and 3.41 times last 
year. Not only is the interest on the 
company’s bonds becoming steadily bet- 
ter margined as regards earnings but 
their asset position has also been im- 
proved. Approximately $3,000 in 
property has been added for every 
$1,000 bond sold to the public during 
the period 1924 to 1929 and now the 
book value of fixed and working capital 
is roughly double the par value of all 


bonds outstanding. The recent acquisi- 


tion of the previously mentioned sub- 
sidiaries of North American Co. will 
make but little difference in the asset 
value of the total bonded indebtedness 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. although 
the amount available for interest and 
depreciation on the combined proper- 
ties is unlikely to be as high as the 3.41 
times fixed charges, shown for the year 
1929 by the Pacific Co. alone. 


A High Grade Issue 


The Ist & refunding 4s series “E” 
due 1957 of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
represent a sound, almost gilt-edged, 
investment and although a full descrip- 
tion follows for the convenience of the 
investor, their strength and desirability 
§ summed up in their being legal for 
savings banks in the states of New 
York and Massachusetts. They are an 
open mortgage bond, secured by all the 
Properties of the Mount Shasta Power 
Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary, and 

the properties of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., subject to prior liens. 
g fund — sane eg for 
ihe semi-annual deposits of cash equal, 
in each case, to 4% of all endeteten 
bonds outstanding in the hands of the 
public and first and refunding mort: 
gage bonds issued and outstanding, 
deduction of sinking fund pay- 
ments made as required by the underly- 
(Please turn to page 120) 
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Hudson & Manh’n Ist Ref. 5s, 1957.(b) 














Bond Buyers’ Guide 


Note.—The following list of bonds has been arranged solely on the 
basis of current yields to maturity. The position of any ‘issue is fot 
intended as an indication of its relative investment merit. Readers 
should observe a proper diversification of commitments in making their 
selections from this list. 
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Gulf Oil Deb. 5s, 1947 (0) 
Sh, & Tube Ist 5s, 1978. 
b. 5s, 1937 


Sinclair Pipe Line 5s, 1942 (a) 
National Dairy Prod. Deb. 5%, '48.(a) 
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by proprietary companies, (0) Listed on New York Curb. (d) Available 7 
(h) Convertible after February 1, 1931. K—Convert, into 17% shares of Class “‘A’” stock. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE CORP. OF N. J. 
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Holds Key Position 


Operates in Highly Industrialized Territory 
With Promise of Continued Rapid Growth 


place has long been accorded to 

Public Service Corp. of New 
Jersey, and deservedly so. Operating in 
what is probably the most highly indus- 
trialized territory in the United States, 
the company has been the beneficiary 
of a two-fold development, namely, the 
rapid growth of the territory which it 
serves, involving the establishment of 
many new and enlarged manufacturing 
enterprises with consequent gain in 
population, and the steady annual in- 
crease in the consumption, especially of 
electricity, by the average customer, 
both domestic and industrial. 

Public Service is a dynamic unit in a 
dynamic industry. Its progress, like 
that of the industry as a whole, has 
been truly remarkable and the pros- 
pects for continued progress over fu- 
ture years are equally attractive to that 
which has actually 


[: public utility circles a prominent 


By Francis C. FuLiterton 


ing a belt between the two great cities 
of New York and Philadelphia, the 
area is most compact, with unexcelled 
facilities for both rail and ocean 
transportation, and with an excellent 
labor market, factors which go to make 
the territory a natural center for the 
establishment of industrial enterprises. 
Although comprising only about one- 
third of the state’s total area, the sec- 
tion served by Public Service contains 
more than 80% of the population and 
about 90% of the industsial concerns. 


Territory Highly Industrialized 


The area served has undergone an 
extensive development in the past dec- 
ade, but it is reasonable to assume that 
the ultimate possibilities have scarcely 
been tapped. The construction of 
bridge and tunnel facilities at Camden 


Jersey. The territory forms a natural 
outlet for the congestion of the two 
large cities from the residential view 
point, but aside from this the favorable 
industrial operating conditions have 
and will no doubt continue to attract 
many new, as well as old, established 
enterprises to this area. 

Operations of Public Service may be 
divided into three main divisions—elec’ 
tricity, gas and transportation. The 
electric and gas branches are the profit 
able ones, and produce respectively 
about 47.2% and 21.6% of the gross 
revenues or together 68.8%, while 
transportation service which produces 
31.2% of the gross barely breaks even. 
The transportation system has been ex: 
tended to serve a considerably larger 
area than the electric and gas service, 
the former, for instance, reaching 355 
communities while electric service is 

rendered to 221 








occurred in the 
past. The normal 
up ward trend in 
the use of utility 
services is of course 
affected during pe- 
riods of general 
business depression, 
but always in the 
past it has been re- 
sumed with renew- 
ed vigor when busi- 
ness recovered. 
Fundamentally, 
therefore, the in- 
dustry is one which 
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and gas to 215 
municipalities. All 
told, a total of 404 
‘ communities are in 
the company’s ter 
ritory, including 
such _ important 
cities as Newark, 
Jersey City, Pater: 
son, Trenton, Eliz 
abeth, Camden, 
Hoboken, Passaic, 
Bayonne, New 
Brunswick and the 
Oranges. The pop 
ulation reached 


one or another 
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possess- 

ing tangible appreciation possibilities. 
Geographically, the territory of Pub- 
lic Service will find few peers in any 
section of the country so far as public 
utility operations are concerned. Form- 


94 


and Jersey City have greatly acceler- 
ated development and further impetus 
will be given by such projects as the 
new Hudson River bridge connecting 
upper Manhattan with Northern New 


type of service 8 
estimated at ap 
proximately 3,100,000. 

The inherent strength of Public Serv 
ice as an earner is clearly indicated by 
the results this year, with gross and net 
revenues for the first nine months ahead 
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of the same period last year. The in- 
dustrial slackness this year has affected 
sales of electric current, but domestic 
consumption, which commands a higher 
per unit charge, is continuing the satis- 
factory gains which have been shown 
for a long period. Based on the results 
of the first six months of the current 
year, industrial power sales were up 
only 2.6% over last year while sales to 
domestic and commercial customers in- 
creased about 12%. ‘The gas sales to 
industries dropped about 114%, but to 
residential and commercial customers 
they gained 3.8%. This trend indi- 
cates very clearly the large possibilities 
that lie ahead in the last two fields. 
Industrial consumption will no doubt 
again show large gains when general 
business recovers, while the domestic 
and commercial business present a res- 
ervoir with large undeveloped poten- 
tialities. 


Power Tie-Ups 


In response to the rapidly growing 
demand for electric current, the great- 
est expansion in the facilities of the 
company has been in this division. The 
generating capacity of the system is 
one of the largest and most efficient 
in the world, and at the end of last 
year had a total connected load of 1,- 
765,780 kw. Sales of electricity ex- 
clusive of inter-company railway cur- 
rent amounted to 1,646,998,938 kwh., 
an increase of 17.1% over 1928. The 
system purchases part of the power sold 
from outside sources, in 1929 this was 
equivalent to 8.5% of the total. 

Looking forward into the future, the 
company has extensive plans to take 
care of the tremendous increase in de- 
mand for electric current in its terri- 
tory over the next several years. In- 
terconnection this year with the lines 
of Philadelphia Electric Co. and Penn- 


sylvania Power & Light Co. will not 
only assure a supply of power which 
will make unnecessary extensive expan- 
sion of its own generating plant during 
the next two or three years, but by pro- 
viding a reserve capacity will increase 
dependability of service and in addi- 
tion will: make possible economies in 
operation through pooling of power of 
the three systems involved. On a 
smaller scale interconnection with the 
lines of New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
will accomplish the same results. 

Within its own territory, Public 
Service has plans for one of the largest 
power stations in the country with ulti- 
mate capacity of 1,000,000 kilowatts. 
This plant will be built near Sewaren, 
a location accessible to tidewater, and 
will take care of the growing industrial 
requirements in the central part of 
New Jersey. At Edgewater, with 
frontage on the Hudson River, another 
plot has been acquired intended for a 
future generating station to supply the 
rapidly increasing power requirements 
of this area. 

In the gas division, a large potential 
field lies ahead in both industrial and 
commercial usage. The greater part of 
the gas sold is still for domestic pur- 
poses, but last year the combined in- 
dustrial and commercial gas sales were 
28.4% of the total sales as against 
25.6% in 1928. The increase in total 
gas sales of 4.08% in 1929 was due 
almost entirely to the greater use in in- 
dustry and for commercial purposes, 
which gained respectively 23% and 
9.2%. In the domestic field, there has 
been considerable increase in the in- 
stallation of central house heating 
equipment and gas refrigerators. A 
considerable part of the gas sold by the 
company is purchased from outside 
sources, last year, for instance, this 
amounted to approximately 37%. The 
company’s plants produced 17,105,- 


874,826 cubic feet of gas while 9,957,- 
712,537 were purchased and distributed 
through the company’s mains. 

The transportation system of the 
company is probably the largest co- 
ordinated local system in the world, 
embracing 266 lines using 1,170 street 
cars and 2,325 motor buses. The com- 
pany carries a large investment in this 
branch of its service, but in common 
with most local traction and transpor- 
tation operations throughout the coun- 
try, profits are difficult of attainment. 
For many years prior to 1928, results 
of transportation operations were in 
the red after depreciation and all 
charges but in 1928 and again in 1929 
a small surplus remained. The current 
year, however, shows operations again 
in the red due to a sharp slump in pas- 
senger traffic incident to the general 
business depression. Many extensions 
and improvements are constantly made 
in this division with steady progress to- 
wards further co-ordination and eff- 
ciency. 


Key Position 


No discussion on Public Service is 
complete without mention of the sys- 
tem’s position in the Eastern utility 
field. Superpower schemes envisage a 
huge system linking the company with 
Niagara Hudson Power, Consolidated 
Gas of New York and United Gas Im- 
provement, among others. In fact, the 
latter together with United Corp. own 
working control of Public Service, 
which lends color to the eventual com- 
pletion of a superpower merger. 

Gross earnings of the system for the 
twelve months ended June 30, 1930, 
were $138,267,081, a gain of more 
than 5% over the corresponding period 
of 1929, while the balance remaining 
for the common stock was $22,403,800 

(Please turn to page 101) 











Progress of Public Service Corp. of N. J. 


los? 
$52,306,848 
987,948,459 
985,300,607 
$115,006,908 
$38,070,718 


Gross operating revenues— 


1925 
$40,016,175 


$30,617,919 
$94,715,625 


$96,062,601 
$106,303,210 
$20,458,223 


Ratio—Operating expenses, maintenance, taxes 


and depreciation to gross 
Net available for common 


*12 months ended June 90. 


12.11% 
$9,185,204 
$2.21 
$514,151,140 
781,069 
‘715,523 


12.89% 
$9,780,118 
$2.44 
$A79,894,785 
704,248 
705,560 


(1) As of April 30. NF—No figures given separately, 


$125,526 ,680 


$549,885, 782 


1928 
$58,960,099 
928,688,860 
$87,965,112 


69.40% 
$22,403,800 
#16 
$584,079,060(1) 
895,876 
781,687 


70.55% 
$16,246,865 
$3.28 





$46,145 
‘780,928 

















Two Food Chain Giants Compared 


Results of Divers Policies Brought 
to Head During Current Year 


the growth of the chain store 

form of organization has been 
the retail food business. In fact it was 
in this field thatthe chain store idea 
had its origination in the United States 
and incidentally it can lay claim at 
present to the largest chain store sys- 
tem in the country. Seventy-one years 
ago—in 1859—George H. Hartford, 
father of the food chain movement in 
the United States, opened a little re- 
tail shop in downtown New York 
which was to become the nucleus of 
the vast chain of grocery and food 
stores now operated by The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific ‘Tea Co., whose gross 
food sales now total more than a bil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Since that time others have come 
into the field to share in the lucrative 
returns which can be made by capable 
managements and the last decade par- 
ticularly has seen a rapid growth 
of chain store systems in other 
retail lines as well as in foods. 
The chain store business is row 
one of the big industries of the 
country ranking well near the 
top in point of volume. No 
precise figures are available, but 
it is estimated that chains do 
about 122% of the total an- 
nual trade of the United States, 
that is to say, they do about 
$5,000,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness out of a total volume of 
$41,000,000,000. 

In the days when George 
Hartford opened’ his first store, 
trade information was difficult 
to get and the purchasing of a stock of 
goods was very much of a gamble. 
Take coffee, for instance, the delay or 
the loss of a schooner laden with this 
commodity from Brazil might catch the 
- market unprepared and with short sup- 
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Oe of the most fertile fields for 


By RicHarp BANBURY 


plies, with the result that prices went 
kiting. Slow transportation and primi- 
tive methods of refrigeration were re- 
sponsible for heavy losses in stale and 
spoiled goods. And as for vegetables 
and other perishable goods, the han- 
dling of these was even more difficult. 
The individual retailer was confronted 
by a multitude of hazards which be- 
cause of the uncertain market informa- 
tion available made a decision of pur- 
chase dependent as much on luck as on 
sound judgment. 

It was under these circumstances that 
George Hartford got the idea that he 
could think, plan and judge markets 
for a number of stores as easily as he 
could for one, and proceeded to ex- 
pand. As the profits rolled in he 
opened new stores which further 
swelled the volume of business and 
profits. When he died, the germ of his 
idea survived and was carried on by 


Courtesy, A. & P. 


his successors until now this central 
thinking, planning and market judging 
is done by a corps of experts for more 
than 15,000 stores scattered throughout 
the country from ocean to ocean. 
Growth and progress of the nation 


since George Hartford first started in 
business have brought about radical 
changes in the mode of living by the 
people, but the chain system which he 
founded has kept pace and grown until 
it is now the largest enterprise of its 
kind in the world. In its wake have 
come numerous other chain systems to 
partake of the prosperity which has 
been A. & P.’s. Unlike the latter, 
which is a nation-wide organization, 
practically all of the others confine 
their operations to certain sections of 
the country. 

Second in size only to The Great At 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. is the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., which currently 
is operating 5,203 stores in the Middle 
West with total gross annual sales of 
more than $260,000,000. Still far be 
hind the leader, Kroger, nevertheless, 
has made tremendous strides in recent 
years, so much so in fact that it became 

over-expanded and this year i 
undergoing an internal reorgat’ 
ization. «But aside from this, 
how do these two giants com: 
pare as to operations and what 
are the future possibilities of 
each? One very noticeable dif 
ference in the past has been in 
the publicity accorded to th 
affairs of Kroger in contrast 
with the secretiveness surround 
ing The Great Atlantic & Pa 
cific Tea Co. Kroger has beea 
more in the limelight by virtue 
of public’s participation in i 
financial operations. A. & P, 
on the other hand, is very clos: 
ly held by a few individuals and 
has not resorted to public financing 
its expansion. 

With reference to the expansion pol 
icies pursued by the two organizations 
there is likewise a marked contrat 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co 
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has in most cases expanded internally, 
that is to say, has opened new stores 
in locations and sections where it be- 
lieves these can profitably be operated, 
rather than acquiring established stores. 
The financing for this expansion has 
been accomplished from the 

rofts earned or from new 
funds contributed by the officers 
of the organization or the em- 
ployees who are allowed to sub- 
scribe to a special issue of pre- 
ferred stock. Kroger has also 
followed this policy to some ex- 
tent but probably the major 
part of its expansion in recent 
years has been accomplished by 
acquiring other existing chains 
of stores. The financing of these 
transactions would involve an 
exchange of stock of Kroger for 
the stock of the organization ac- 
quired, or additional stock would 
be issued which would then be 
distributed to the public through exist- 


such as Detroit, Cleveland and Flint 
where consumer buying has been se- 
verely curtailed. Recently, however, 
Kroger has reported improvement and 
with the return to normal conditions 
in its territory the company should be 


Courtesy, Chain Store Age 


in a position to go forward, especially 


formerly in vogue are being replaced 
by larger stores capable of containing 
all these departments. In fact, the A. 
& P. is experimenting in some of its 
stores with certain drug lines such as 
tooth paste, cold cream and standard 
remedies and in addition has 
installed cafeterias and lunch 
counters in others. The “com- 
bination markets,” as a rule, 

have proven very successful and 

allow the companies to increase 
greatly their volume of gross 

sales without correspondingly 
increasing the number of stores. 
Another recent innovation is 

the association of Kroger with 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. in the 
operation of the general groc- 

ery, meat and produce divisions 

in the latter company’s depart- 

ment stores in Chicago and 
Cincinnati. If this experiment 

is successful it will lead to the 
opening of similar departments in the 


urted in ing channels of stock exchanges. so if its internal reorganization is com- other retail stores of the Sears, Roebuck 
radical Kroger’s method of expansion has pleted by the time general business re- chain. A well conducted grocery. and 
by the # been much more aggressive and am- covery sets in. meat department is considered an at- 
hich he # bitious than the one followed by the traction to a large group of shoppers 
vn until § A. & P. but by the same token it is the New Trends who otherwise might go elsewhere. At 
2 of its B reason why a drastic internal reorgani- the same time, the perishable nature of 
ce have B zation became necessary. In acquiring Although many important differ some of the products may result in 
tems 0 @ other chain organizations, it was found ences can be distinguished among the heavy losses unless the department is 
ich has § that their standards and methods dif- various food chain organizations, there supervised by specialists and Kroger is 
_ latter, fered from its own and in many cases re certain trends particularly with re- in a position to do this. Sears had 46 
ization, @ difficulties were experienced in bringing spect to operating practice which influ- department stores and 269 small retail 
confine these organizations in line, especially ence the development of the whole field. merchandising stores in operation in 40 
ions of B where the standards were considerably Originally, the grocery chain stores states at the close of last year. 
lower. The policy of the A. & P. ob- were exactly what the name implied, The differences in the policies fol- 
eat At viated these readjustments because ex- namely, stores selling standard grocery lowed by A. & P. and Kroger are crys 
Kroget § pansion occurred through opening its products. Now, however, the trend tallized in the operating results shown 
ee own new stores rather than acquiring is unmistakably toward the establish- during the current year. The former, 
Mi f stores that were already established, ment of food markets, including besides A. & P., is continuing its steady gains 
sales 0 Then, too, Kroger had to take over un- groceries also meats, fruits and vege- despite the depressed state of general 
far be B profitable stores as well as the profit tables, delicatessen and bakery prod- business, and for the first nine months 
theless, § makers whenever it acquired an estab- ucts. The small store units which were of the current year shows an increase 


lished chain. These had 
to be eliminated from the 


in dollar sales of 6.5% 





over the corresponding 





system if they could not 
be converted to a profit- 


period of 1929. This does 
not reflect the true in- 


A. & P. Compared with Kroger 


able basis under er 
methods. ii 
The greater territorial 
diversification of A. & P. 
which now operates stores 
in 36 states is distinctly 
advantageous because spe- 
lal conditions causing sec- 
tional depression are mini- 
mized. Kroger, which 
lacks this wide diversifica- 
tion, confining its opera- 
tions to 16 states in the 


crease in physical volume 
because prices are appre- 
ciably lower this year; ac- 
tual tonnage sales increas- 
ed 11.9% over last year. 
The retrenchment policy 
of Kroger, on the other 
hand, which involved 
the closing of more than 
400 or 7.2% of the stores 
in operation, has among 
other things caused a drop 
in the company’s gross 


A. & P. 
$800,168,990 (9 mos.) 
750,945,467 (8 mos.) 


Kroger 
$221,643,849(1) 
237,502,175(1) 
286,611,214 
207,872,550 


Gross Sales: 


26,219,681 6,919,006 


8.36 
8.46 





5,208 (8) 


Middle West, has perhaps 
more pronouncedly 
affected by the depression 
this year than competing 
chains because most of its 
stores are located in the 
ght area and also in 
automobile centers 
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Average return on investment. 22.08% 
Number of employees 5 


(1) For 48 weeks ended November 1. 
Bept. 27, 1930. 


$9,300 

1,850 980 
2.40 cents 
11.88% 


NF—No figures available, 


2.06 cents 


NF 19,265 (Mov, 1929) 
(2) March 1, 1980, 


this year, which for the 
43 weeks ended Novem- 
ber 1, amounted to 6.7% 
compared with the same 
period last year. 

The A. & P. does not 
issue full interim reports 
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Six Attractive Common Stock 


Investments 


Personally Selected 
By Joun Duranp 








Mr. Durand, of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET staff, 
needs no introduction to readers of this publication. He is 
the author of numerous books on investment and stock 
market analysis which we have published during the past 
ten years and is a keen student of security values.—EDITOR. 








HE breadth and scope of the unprecedented decline in 
the market value of common stocks during the past 
year has had the effect of obscuring the thoroughness 

of the liquidation which has taken place in a number of 
issues of inherent investment strength. The choice of 
such issues, however, must be made with extreme care. 
With the market generally now down to the lowest point 
touched in years, and unfavorably situated specialties reg- 
istering new lows daily, a common stock has to pass satis- 
factorily a number of rigorous tests before it can be recom- 
mended. So far as it is humanly possible to ascertain from 
information available at present writing, the six stocks here 
analyzed briefly appear to meet the following requirements: 


1. The company must have successfully survived 
through other business depressions. 
Its present financial position must be strong. 
Per-share earnings must have grown considerably be- 
tween 1926 and 1929. 
The outlook must point to greater per-share earnings 
this year than last year. 
Current market price must be considerably below the 


stock’s intrinsic value as calculated by the Durand 
formula.* 

6. The common stock must now be in strong technical 
position. 

7. Current yield on the investment must be attractive, 


It is believed that the six common stocks do measure up 
to these exacting requirements; but it is always possible 
that any common stock, no matter how highly it may be 
rated, might decline temporarily, due to unexpected de 
velopments that could not be foreseen at the time of pur- 
chase. For this reason we wish to caution our readers at 
the outset to divide whatever funds they may apply to this 
list equally among the six stocks, and to purchase them 
outright with the expectation of holding for a year or two. 
These are not suggested as trading media to be bought on 
slender margin for a quick profit; but as semi-long pull 
outright investments which should eventually show a grati- 
fying profit on the combined list, and yet yield a satisfac: 
tory cash income while they are being carried. If funds are 
distributed equally among the six stocks, the average cash 
yield on the entire investment, around current prices, will 
be about 5.8%. Furthermore, the fact that earnings are 
still growing despite the current unsettlement in general 
business conditions afford added assurance that none of the 
six companies is likely to omit, or even reduce, their divi- 
dends in the near future. In fact increases in the dividend 
rate are more probable than reductions within the next few 
years. 


* Described in full in the book “How to Secure Continuous Security 
Profits in Modern Markets.” 





HE American Chicle Co. is 
one of the leading manufac- 
turers of chewing gum, 

breath perfumes and confections, 
which are marketed under such 


Estimated Recent 


Value 


American Chicle 


Price $2.00 regular 
59 38 and $1.00 extra 7.9% 


rights; so that this privilege was 
equivalent to a stock dividend of 
3.9%. In November of 1928, the 
stock was split 2 for 1, and a stock 
dividend of 15% was paid last 


Current 
Yield 


Dividend 





well known trade names as Adams 
Chewing Gum, Chiclets, Beeman’s 
Gum, Black Jack, Dentyne Gum, 110 
Yucatan, Sen Sen, Breathlets, etc. 
Its products are distributed 
through large individual and chain 
grocery, drug, and candy stores in 
the United States and Canada. 
The company has paid liberal io 
cash dividends in every year since ° Bt 


DOLLARS 


Stock 


1929,4 


year in September. 

During the past four years the 
company has made great strides in 
strengthening its financial position. 
Two issues of preferred stock and 
all of its outstanding bonds, in an 
aggregate amount of 5.3 million 
dollars, have been retired, and 
good-will has been written down 


MAMA JAS 0, to 1.5 millions from 5 millions. 











The company is profiting this 





it was incorporated, in 1899, with 
exception of the two years, 1917 
and 1918, when earnings were impaired by the high cost 
of raw material, and again from 1921 to 1924. Valuable 
rights were offered to stockholders in 1920, and again in 
1925. Last year, common stockholders of record on Janu- 
ary 2 were offered the right to subscribe at $40, to one 
additional share of common stock for each six shares held. 
Rights were quoted at 17% at the time the stock sold ex- 
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year from reduced costs of raw 
material, asid from the recent removal, under the new tariff 
schedules, of the former duty of ten cents a pound on im- 
ported chicle. 

Compensated for rights, stock dividend and split-up, and 
for the saving in prior charges effected by retirement of 
bonds and preferred stocks, per share earnings on the com: 
mon for five years work out as follows: 1926, $3.19; 1927, 
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$3.28; 1928, $4.16; 1929, $4.34; 1930 
(estimated), $4.50. On the basis of 
the present regular dividend of $2, the 
stock can thus be estimated conserva- 
tively to have an intrinsic value of $59. 
It is expected, however, that the pres- 
ent extra dividend of $1 will be made 
regular when business conditions be- 
come settled; so that the stock has a 
probable worth which is 50% in ex- 
cess of this figure. In other words, it 
would not be illogical if American 
Chicle sold substantially higher during 
the next bull market. Last year it 
touched 819%. 


a 
lee: 





American Machine & Foundry 


HIS company was incorporated 
1900, and now enjoys a practical 


monopoly in the manufacture 
and leasing of cigar and cigarette mak- 
ing machines. Last year, in May, it 
placed upon the market a new high 
speed cigarette packing machine which 
packs, counts, seals and affixes the reve- 
nue stamps. It also manufactures under 


Estimated Recent Dividend 
Value Price $1.40 regular 
74 32 and 0.25 extra 


Current 
Yield 
5.2% 


ber 1; plus 20 cents extra, payable De- 
cember 1 to stockholders of record No- 
vember 15. Annual rate on the old stock 
was $4, plus $3 extra; which is equiva- 
lent to $1.40 on the new, and is thus 
used as a basis for computing the 
Durand technical valuation of 74. 
Over a reasonable period, market value 
might readily gain proportionately. 


<i 
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American Tobacco ‘B’’ 


HE American Tobacco Co., in- 
corporated in 1904, is the foster- 
father of nearly all leading 

manufacturers of tobacco products and 
associated supplies, which were turned 
out upon the world in 1912 to shift 
thenceforth for themselves, under edict 
of the Supreme Court, finding the com- 
pany to be a monopoly in viola- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-trust 
law. Liggett & Myers, P. 
Lorillard, American Snuff, Geo. 
W. Helme, Conley Foil, Mac- 


last year. The price advance of 34 cents 
net per thousand on popular brands of 
cigarettes, that went into effect in 
October of last year, amounts to a 
fifteen per cent increase in receipts 
from that source, and will help to 
swell profits this year. The importance 
of this price advance will be the better 
appreciated when one stops to think 
that at least half of this company’s net 
sales comes from cigarettes, of which 
Lucky Strike is the fastest mover. 
Stockholders of record on September 
10, last year, were offered the right to 
subscribe, at 125, to one additional 
share of common “B” for each five 
shares of both classes held. The rights 
were quoted at 1234 on the day the 
stock sold ex-rights. Consequently the 
rights were equivalent to a 10% stock 
dividend. In July of this year the stock 
was split 2 for 1. Compensated for 


Estimated 
Value 
168 


Recent Dividend Current 
Price $5.00 regular Yield 
104 Plus prob. extras 4.8% 





Andrews & Forbes, J. S. Young, 
United Cigar Stores, 
British-American Tobac- 
co, and Porto Rican 
American Tobacco, were 
among the 14 well known 
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companies into which 
American Tobacco was at 
that time segregated. 
These independent young- 
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sters have 
stiff competition with 

their parent; but the latter has 
continued to grow and expand 
year by year, and still remains 
the strongest member of the en- 








contract, and builds for its own ac- 
count, many other types of automatic 
machines used in the paper, printing, 
lithographing, baking, electrical and 
other industries. Owing to the wide 
diversity of its products, and stabilized 
by royalties received, the company is 
expected to show increased earnings 
this year, despite the depression in 
many other lines of business. In this 
connection it is worth noting that sales 
of machine-made five-cent cigars have 
hot participated this year in the re- 
duced output of other lines of ciga- 
rettes and cigars. 

The company has recently retired its 
71% preferred stock, which amounted 
to 2,000,000, and split the common 
stock 2 for 1. Compensated for these 

ges in capitalization, per-share 
earnings of recent years work out as 
follows: 1926, $0.76; 1927, $1.40; 
1928, $1.31; 1929, $2.42; 1930 (esti- 
mated), $3. The dividend recently de- 
Clared is described as 35 cents regular 
and 5 cents extra, both payable Novem- 
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tire family. 

Among the company’s best 
known brands are: Cigarettes—-Lucky 
Strike, Johnny Walker, Lord Salis- 
bury, Pall Mall, Omar, Sweet Caporal, 
Kensitas, and Barone; Cigars—Cremo, 
Chancellor, Childs; Smoking Tobacco 
—Bull Durham, Tuxedo, Old English 
Curve Cut, Carlton Club, and Ar- 
cadia. The company also manufactures 
branded twist tobaccos, plug tobaccos, 
and cigarette papers. The company is 
reputed to manufacture a third of the 
country’s cigarettes and smoking to- 
baccos, and a quarter of all the plug 
tobacco. Its annual sales are estimated 
at over $200,000,000, with an annual 
output of over 45 million cigarettes. 
Sales of Lucky Strike, the company’s 
leading brand, have registered substan- 
tial increases each month this year, 
despite occasional monthly decreases in 
the country’s total output. . For. the 
first nine months of the present year 
sales of “Luckies” increased 4,643,000, 
while the country’s output of all other 
cigarettes fell off 3,126,000 as com- 
pared with the corresponding period 


since offered — 


rights and the split-up, per-share earn- 
ings of recent years work out as fol- 
lows: 1926, $4.50; 1927, $4.68; 1928, 
$5.08; 1929, $5.77; 1930 (estimated), 
$8.75. Based on the $5 regular divi- 
dend recently announced for the new 
stock, its value would be about 168. Of 
recent years, however, the company 
has been paying out about 80% of its 
earnings on the common stock. If the 
current rate of earnings can be main- 
tained, it is thus not unlikely that the 
regular rate will eventually be raised to 
$7. It may be noted that the com- 
mon and common “B” stocks are 
alike in all respects, except that the 
“B” stock is non-voting. We are 
recommending the latter because it en- 
joys a broader market than the voting 
stock 


—_— 
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Best & Co. 


EST & CO. began business as a 
B partnership in 1879, and was in- 

corporated in 1917; but its stock 
did not become generally available to 
the public until the capital structure 
was readjusted in 1927. Under, the 
new capitalization there are no funded 
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obligations beyond a $950,000 5% 
mortgage due next year. The only 
other issue ahead of the common stock 
is a small amount ($266,000) of yd 


preferred stock, which is all held 


employees. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


present company is a merger 

[ of a number of very old makers 
of soaps, dental and shaving 
creams, washing powders, perfumes 


The company specializes in retailing and toilet preparations. The Palm- 


olive Co. has its origin in the B. 
J. Johnson Soap Co., which be- 


Estimated Recent Dividend Current nee ness.” Pect fi 
Val Pri 2.00 regular Yield gan business in : Tos. 
‘6 ie date back t5 1872, and the two 


5.0% 


companies joined hands in 1926 
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under the name of Palmolive- 
Peet Co. Colgate & Co., which 
was taken into the merger on 
August 8, 1928, was founded in 
1806. Kirkman & Sons, very old 
manufacturers of nationally 
famed soaps, were taken in last 
month. As now constituted the 
company markets its products in 
48 different countries throughout 








high grade wearing apparel for men, 
women and children, together with a 
line of novelties for which there is an 
active demand and a consequent 
rapid turnover. 

The principal unit is located in 
the heart of New York's shop- 
ping district and recently the com- 
pany has opened several small 
shops in various resorts and sub- 
urban communities. These shops 
carry only a limited amount of mer- 
chandise but place facilities at the 
disposal of customers which enable 
any article sold in the main store. 
This policy has proven quite success- 
ful and the company is planning 
further expansion along similar 
lines. 

Per-share earnings for the first six 
months of this year show a 15% in- 
crease over the corresponding period 
last year; but it is possible that this 
favorable showing cannot be main- 
tained during the last half in the fact of 
current unsettlement in general business 
conditions. 

It is estimated, however, that re- 
sults for the year will be somewhat 
better than last year, which established 
a new high record for all time. In ad- 
dition to the recapitalization in 1927, 
the common stock was split 2 for 1 on 
September 9, last year. 

Compensated for these changes in 
capital structure, per-share earn- 
ings of recent work out as fol- 
lows: 1926, $2.88; 1927, $3.17; 1928, 
$3.26; 1929, $4.20; 1930 (estimated), 
$4.25. 

On this four-year rate of increase 
in earnings, the stock has an invest- 
ment worth of $66, which should be 
reached in the next bull market; and 
perhaps ‘exceeded, if the company's ex- 
pansion program proves as successful 
as anticipated. 
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the world, and has an exclusive 
agency in the United States and 
Canada for the Vaseline products of 
the Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 
It deals in olive oil through an Italian 





Estimated Recent Dividend Current 
Value Price $2.50 regular “Yield 
105 50 5% 
DOLLARS 
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subsidiary, and makes a number of pri- 
vate brands for other distributors. 
Here we have an excellent ex- 
ample of economies that are invari- 
ably claimed for larger mergers; but 
which often fail to work out in 
practice. The present consolida- 
tion differs from the usual run 


sales. The inference is plain that bugi. 
ness lost through discontinued lines has 
been fully made up by increased sales 
of lines which are to be retained, and 
that total sales will begin to expand as 
soon as the pruning process has been 
completed. 

All of the companies have paid lib 
eral cash and stock dividends in the 
past. Palmolive paid a stock dividend 
of 172% prior to merging with Peet 
Bros., and the combination distributed 
a stock dividend of 3234% two years 
later. Compensated for the latter stock 
dividend, per-share earnings for recent 
years, on stock of the present company, 
work out as follows: 1926, $2.10: 
1927, $2.78; 1928, $2.67; 1929, $4.04, 
1930 (estimated), $4.50. 
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McKeesport Tin Plate 


S company was incorporated in 

1901, and manufactures a class 

of tin plate known as “Coke 
Tin,” used principally in canning and 
lithograph work. It owns a three- 
quarter interest in the Metal Pack- 
age Corp., which makes tin boxes 
and cans. American Can and Con- 
tinental Can are other important 
customers. During the first half of 
this year the parent company re- 
ceived its first dividend, amounting 
to $180,000, from the Metal Pack- 
age Corp., and this subsidiary prom- 
ises to become an ever growing 
source of profit. It is estimated that 
the company will produce 4,000,000 
cases of tin plate this year, which is 
100% of theoretical capacity, com- 
pared with 3,200,000 cases last year. 
Around the first of October the 
company reduced its selling price on 
tin plate to $5 a box from $5.25; but 
this will probably be fully offset by 
lower prices paid for raw material. A 
change of 10 cents a pound in pig tin 
means a change of about 20 cents a box 








: Estimated Recent Dividend Current 
of mergers in two essential ree Watne Price $4.00 Yield 
spects. All of the component 173 ms. al c= peel 8.6% 
companies had a long record of . 
successful achievement, and yet ee 
were all engaged in the same line neyo 
of business. The new company 100 
has, for the past few years, fo- 90; HI 
cused its energies upon disposing 80 
of unrelated and needlessly com- %0 
peting lines of acquired compa- - 
nies and concentrated its market- a 
ing efforts upon nationally and = 
internationally known products. 27 198 WF FMAM SAS 0 











Results already accomplished are 
very gratifying, and hold promise 
of even greater achievements for the 
future. Net earnings for the common 
have more than doubled in four years 
in the face of practically stationary net 


in the production cost of plate. Pro 
duction usually drops ly in the 
Autumn, moreover, when the packing 
of fruits and vegetables has been com: 
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pleted. Tin plate makers usually book 
the bulk of their orders late in the year 
to. supply can makers during the fol- 
lowing busy Spring and Summer; but 
the raw material for this is generally 
covered by a six months’ supply of pig 
tin on hand or in transit, as a safeguard 
against a possible rise in price. The 
company’s record of stock dividends 
paid since organization offers convinc- 
ing evidence of its rapid growth—50% 
in 1909, 100% in 1915, 233144% in 
1920; and then a 2 for 1 split-up in 
January, 1928. Compensated for the 
split-up, per-share earnings in recent 
years figure out as follows: 1926, $4.49; 
1927, $5.37; 1928, $5.29; 1929, $8.01; 
1930 (estimated), $9.50. 








Public Service Corp. of N. J. 
(Continued from page 95) 








equal to $4.16 a share, as against $19.- 
515,959 or $3.66 a share for the pre- 
ceding period. The management ad- 
heres to a conservative policy regarding 
maintenance and depreciation, some- 
what over 18% being allotted last year 
for this purpose. This liberal amount 
is a factor of stability for the common 
stock and if these charges were made 
on the basis of the average for the in- 
dustry, approximately $1 per share 
would be added to the per share earn- 
ings of the common stock. 

The capital structure of the com- 
pany is well balanced, with funded 
debt standing at $227,831,231, capital 
stock of subsidiary and lessor compa- 
nies $71,212,332, preferred stocks 
$116,741,986, and 5,386,153 shares of 
no par common stock with a current 
market valuation of about $460,000,- 
000. The large equity of the common 
stock in the capitalization scheme of 
the company gives’ it strength from an 
earnings viewpoint possessed by few 
public utility stocks. 

Currently selling at about 67, Public 
Service common is selling for slightly 
more than twenty times its earnings 
but if allowance is made for the very 
conservative maintenance and deprecia- 
tion policy of the company and earn- 
ings were reported on a basis more 
comparable with other utility companies 
the ratio would be appreciably lower. 
Paying $3.40 annually in dividends, 
the stock yields 5.1%, but as net earn- 
ings increase this rate will no doubt be 
raised from time to time. Considering 
the progress the system has made dur- 
ing a period of general business slump 
such as the current year, its possibilities 
during the next period of recovery ap- 
pear exceedingly attractive. Purchase 
of the common stock at the current 
levels should be made with the longer 
term prospects of the company in view. 
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Preferred Stock Guide 


NOTE: The following preferred stocks are listed solely in accord- 
ance with the current yield on each. The sequence of Guide, therefore, 
does not indicate a preference for one issue over any of the others. 
Readers should observe a proper diversification of commitments in mak- 
ing their selections from this list. 





Railroads 

Div. Rate -— Earned $ per Share—, Redeem- Recent Yield 

$perShare 1927 1928 1929 able Price % 
Norfolk & Western ......... 4m 183.40 183.73 182,20 No 90 44 
Union Pacifico .......s...000. 4 (MN) $9.85 46.32 49.48 No 87 4.5 
Atchison, Top. & 6. Fe....... 5 (®) 40,47 0.21 49.18 No 107 4.7 
Baltimore & Ohio ..........+ 4 (@®) 38.44 49.44 48.87 No 18 6.1 
Colorado & Southern Ist..... 4 (MN) 57.76 49.45 41.72 No 18 6.1 
Pere Marquette Prior........ & (0) 64.08 75.60 55.50 100 7 6.2 
Southern Railway .......... 56 @® 36.17 $2.11 30.21 100 88 5.7 
N. Y¥., New Haven & Hart.... 7 (0) 22.05 $4.40 45.47 115 116 6.0 
Colorado & Southern @nd...... 4 @) 53.76 45.46 37.72 No 67 6.0 
Kansas City Southern........ 4) 9.04 14.01 16,02 No 65 6.2 
N. Y¥., Chicago & St. Louis... 6 (0) 20.81 17.68 20.49 110 90 6.7 
**8t. Louis, San Francisco.... 6 (NM) 15.28 17.44 20.76 115 81 7.4 

Public Utilities 

Amer. Lt, & Traction ........ 1% (0) 12,72 17.20 921,38 No 380 6.0 
Public Service of New Jersey. 8 (0) §16.28 20.92 19.04 No 153 5.2 
Pacifico Gas & Elec. ist...... 1% (0) 3.49 4.24 4.57 No 28 5.4 
North American Oo.......... 8 (0) $1.74 40.22 47.48 55 55 6.5 


Columbia Gas & Electric ‘‘A’’ 6 (0) 25.42 ° 80.78 83.95 110 =—:107 5.6 
Engineers Publ. Serv. (w. w.) 6% (0) 8.79 17.65 110 94 5.8 





Philadelphia Co. .........++- 8 (0) 28.06 21.75 27.58 No 58 5.8 
American Water Works & El. 6 (0) 24.80 $1.05 9389.11 110 1085.9 
United Light & Power Conv.. 6 (0) hae Rees 15.48 105 =: 102 5.9 
Wwe CUED sc scccccscencss 8 (0) Paes Shes 4.68 55 49 6.1 
Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Pr. 1.6 (0) 3.88 4.52 6.19 26% 26 6.2 
Standard Gas & Electrio...... 4 (0) 16.76 14.07 20.89 No 63 68 
Hudson & Man. RB. B. Conv.. 5 (2) 40.70 87.02 42.89 No 80 6.38 
Federal Light & Traction..... 6 (0) 89.67 49.93 51.72 100 92 6.5 
Electrio Power & Light....... 7 (0) 16.21 17.00 19,08 110 = 108 6.8 
Industrials 
Hershey Conv. ........++++++ Tt (0) css 16.25 21.36 No 94 6.3 
Mathieson Alkali Works...:.. 7 (C) 74.06 84,50 98.91 No 180 5.4 
Bethlehem Steel Corp......... 2 (0) 16,32 19.16 42,24 No 129 5.7 
Stand. Brands, Inc., Cum. A. 7 125.84 123.40 129.41 120 117 6.0 
Case (J. L.) Thresh, Mach.... 7 (C) 38.43 32.59 35.06 No 116 6.0 
Brown Shoo ..........e+seeee 7 (0) 44,12 85.27 44,11 120 «121 6.8 
Buoyrus-Erig .........2s000e- 7 (0) ae $9.34 48.31 120 0-114 61 
General Cigar ..........++++- 7 (©) 67.32 62.81 85.92 No 114 6.1 
Bush Terminal Bui’dings...... 7 (0) $ +t + 120 «= 111 6.8 
DO MORE deine csdcsecieces 1.40 (C) 5.15 6.90 9.64 No 22 6.4 
Crucible Steel .......+.+.+6.- 7 (C) 22.47 22.54 $2.65 No 110 , 64 
Commerc. Investm. Trust Ist. 6% (0) 24.36 45.50 81.92 110 101 6.4 
Associated Dry Goods Ist.... 6 (0) 24.10 24.55 23.91 No 8 65 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... 7 (C) 12.21 1.66 11,60 125 108 6.8 
International Silver ........- 7 (C) $0.82 27.48 23,82 No 102 6.9 
Bush Terminal Debentures.... 7 (C) 18.88 20.55 22.34 115 = 102 6.9 
American Sugar .........++++ 7 (0) 7.97 14.60 15.40 No 97 7.2 
U. 8. Smelting, Ref. Mining. 8.5 (0) 6.28 8.43 9.91 No 4 8.0 
Tidewater Asso. Oil conv..... 6 (0) 7.35 19.49 19.10 105 12 8.8 


O—Cumulative. N—Non-cumulative. § Earned on all pfd, stocks. + Guaranteed 
unconditionally by Bush Terminal Co. ee Adjusted to basis of present stock. + Regular 


rate, $4, THA PE 
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Market Indicators 











Allis-Chalmers 


Earnings of Allis‘Chalmers in the 
first nine months of this year declined 
only 10% from the record breaking 
levels of 1929. When it is recalled 
that the company manufactures a di- 
versified line of heavy machinery, elec- 
trical equipment and farming imple- 
ments, this exhibition of sustained earn- 
ing power in the face of adverse con- 
ditions is an excellent measure of the 
company’s well entrenched position. 
During the first half of the year, the 
company was successful in obtaining a 
substantial volume of new business and, 
while there has been some falling off in 
recent months, total bookings for the 
first nine months were less than 5% 
below the same period of last year. 
Total unfilled orders as of September 
30, last, were more than 20% larger 
than at the beginning of the year and 
16% in excess of those at the end of 
September 30, 1929. Doubtlessly, the 
company’s volume of business will taper 
off in the closing months of the year 
but earnings will afford a safe margin 


for the $3 dividend. 


* * * 


Security and Yield 


Paramount - Famous- Lasky Corp. 
(Paramount Publix Corp.) sinking 
fund 6's, due 1947, combine features 
which should strongly appeal to the 
bond buyer at this time. The company 
ranks as one of the leading factors in 
the motion picture industry and activi- 
ties are completely integrated to in- 
clude production, distribution and ex- 
hibition.* The bonds are outstanding 
in the amount of $14,323,000 and, al- 
though not secured by a mortgage, are 
protected by strong indenture provi- 
sions. A sinking fund operates to re- 
tire $800,000 of the ‘ssue annually, and 
last year, interest requirements on the 
bonds were earned approximately eight- 
een times. Despite the pronounced 
slump in attendance at motion picture 
theatres during the past Summer, cur- 
rent earnings of the company have held 
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up remarkably well and, on the basis of 
official estimates, will surpass 1929 re- 
sults, At the present time, the bonds 
are quoted around 96, at which price 
they afford a yield of 6.38%. 


* * 


Hudson Motor 


Suffering severely from an apathetic 
demand, automobile manufacturers are 
probably wishing that they were identi- 
fied with an industry in which the 
“prince and pauper” aspects were not 
so pronounced. Hudson Motor Car 
Co. reported a net loss of $2,078,000 
in the third quarter of this year and 
earnings for the full nine months were 
reduced to 82 cents a share. In the 
first nine months of 1929, profits were 
equivalent to $8.42 a share. Charac- 
teristic of the automobile industry gen- 
erally, however, Hudson has substan- 
tially reduced inventories at the pres- 
ent time and financial position is satis- 
factory. The company’s new models 
will be introduced shortly but the 
strength of possible demand is highly 
uncertain and there is a growing ten- 
dency in the industry toward lower 
prices. 

* * & 


Beech-Nut 


As the year draws to a close, evi- 
dence of the inherent stability of the 
food industry continues to accumulate 
and the earnings of well managed food 
companies have been sustained in 
a very satisfactory manner. Beech-Nut 
Packing, with a well diversified line of 
high grade food products, reported 
earnings, for the nine months ending 
September 30, equivalent to $4.66 a 
share on the common stock and results 
in the final quarter should produce 
earnings for the full year which should 
compare favorably with $6.03 earned 
in 1929. The company has had an ex- 
cellent dividend record and with the 
present rate of $3 being earned twice 
over, the ample margin of protection 
provided for the current yield of nearly 


6% lends well defined attraction to the 


shares. 
* * & 


Contrary to Trend 


Due to the fact that a substantial 
portion of its business is transacted on 
a rental basis, a condition which im- 
parts a desirable measure of stability to 
earnings, and reflecting the large re- 
turns derived from the sale of census- 
taking equipment to both the United 
States and Chilean governments, earn- 
ings of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. showed an increase of 
more than 11% in the first nine months 
of this year. This showing is in direct 
contrast with that of the majority of 
companies engaged in the manufacture 
of business and office equipment and 
is an impressive exhibition of earning 
power in an off year. It is a safe con- 
clusion that profits this year will ex- 
ceed even the record breaking results 
of 1929, when the equivalent of $10.51 
per share was earned on the common. 
Meanwhile, the company has been suc- 
cessful in developing several new prod- 
ucts, which are expected to make favor- 
able contributions to earnings. 


+ * # 
Norfolk & Western 


Due to the substantial contraction in 
the earning power of many railroads 
with a consequent impairment in the 
margin of safety for dividends, con- 
servative choice of railroad investments 
is of necessity limited. This situation 
naturally emphasizes the salient fea- 
tures of strength present in the shares 
of Norfolk & Western. The road re- 
ported net income in the first nine 
months of the current year equal to 
nearly $16.50 a share for the common 
stock, compared with $20.55 in the 
same months of 1929. Dependent 
upon the movement of bituminous coal 
for a considerable portion of its freight 
trafic, it is not to be expected that 
earnings would be entirely immune 
from the effects of industrial depres 
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sion but the ability of the management 
to pare operating expenses will enable 
the road to show a margin of protec- 
tion for dividends which may not be 
bettered by any other major carrier. 
Further than that, however, the road 
is in an exceptionally strong financial 
position —cash alone being nearly 
equivalent to current liabilities at the 
beginning of the year. In addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
$2.50, an extra disbursement of $2 
was recently declared. At recent 
prices, under 220, the shares are not 
overvalued in relation to prospective 
earnings and the yield of better than 
5.50% is distinctly attractive for an 
issue of high calibre. 


* *# * 


Building Depression 


In declining below 20, the shares of 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary established a new low level. This 
action has been ascribed to selling on 
the part of disappointed holders, fol- 
lowing the recent reduction in divi- 
dends from $1.50 to $1 a share. More- 
over, the shares are held by numerous 
investment trusts, some of which have 
been reported as either selling or an- 
ticipating the sale of their commit- 
ments. Last year the company earned 
$2.02 on the common stock and the 
management has estimated that profits 
in the present year will approximate 
$1.50, and while this figure would have 
been sufficient to cover dividends, 
financial policies of the company are 
conservative and the near term outlook 
for the building industry lacks definite 
indications of sustained improvement 
at present. American Radiator has 
been active in urging home owners to 
take advantage of present conditions to 
modernize with more up-to-date heat- 
ing and plumbing equipment and is un- 
derstood to have obtained a very satis- 
factory volume of such business. Im- 
provement in the building industry will 
find prompt reflection in the company’s 
earnings and in the meantime, a strong 
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financial condition will safeguard the 
company’s trade position. 
o 4% 


Wrigley Earnings Mount 


Unfavorable business conditions have 
failed to interrupt the sustained up- 
ward trend in the earnings of Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr., Co., engaged in the 
manufacture of chewing gum retailed 
under the well known trade marks. 
Profits for the three months ending 
September 30, were equivalent to $1.69 
a share on the 2,000,000 shares of capi- 
tal stock outstanding, and compare 
with $1.50 earned in the preceding 
quarter and $1.68 a share in the third 
quarter of 1929. The larger profits 
this year have been achieved despite a 
decline in sales and reflect the success 
of the management in reducing admini- 
strative and selling costs. Lower raw 
material costs have also contributed a 
wider margin of profit and reported 
earnings do not include profits of for- 
eign subsidiary units, which are re- 
ported to have been very satisfactory 
this year. The final quarter of the 
year commonly produces a large vol- 
ume of business and with earnings of 
$4.52 already shown, results for the 
full year should closely approximate $6 
a share. At the present time the shares 
pay dividends of $4 and yield a return 
of nearly 6%. 2 

* * 


Radio “B’”’ Preferred 


Radio Corp. class B preferred shares 
have steadily declined in market value 
to a point where they yield 10% and 
the high return is indicative of no little 
uncertainty regarding the company’s 
ability to maintain the present $5 rate. 
Closely allied with General Electric 
and Westinghouse, Radio Corp. occu- 
pies a dominant position in the indus- 
try and will probably fare better than 
the majority of its competitors, over an 
extended period. The immediate out- 
look, however, is decidedly problemati- 
cal, with the bulk of the evidence un- 
favorable. : The heavy selling season of 











the radio industry is approaching its 
peak, but it is by no means certain 
that sales will reach the expected vol- 
ume in the face the demonstrated buy- 
ing conservatism on the part of the 
public. The latest report of the com- 
pany (June 30, 1930) revealed a 
strong financial position, despite failure 
to fully earn dividends on the B pre- 
ferred in the first six months, and this 
fact lends some weight to the possibility 
that dividends on the issue will not be 
disturbed. The general situation, how- 
ever, is such that it will bear close 
watching. 
} ee 


Bethlehem’s Report 


The extent to which the steel indus’ 
try has participated in the current de- 
pression is rather forcefully revealed in 
the third quarter report of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. Profits in that period 
were equal to only 63 cents a share on 
3,200,000 shares of common stock, 
comparing with $4.01 earned on 2,- 
400,000 shares in the third quarter of 
1929. For the nine months, earnings 
amounted to $5.09 a share as con- 
trasted with $11.23 in the similar peri- 
od last year. At the present time the 
company is understood to be operating 
but slightly over 50% of capacity and 
there is nothing to indicate that this 
ratio will be materially improved prior 
to the early months of 1931. The ac- 
tion of directors in declaring the regu- 
lar $1.50 quarterly dividend, regardless 
of the fact that it was not earned and 
that earnings for the full year may not 
exceed $5.50 a share, may have been 
predicated on the greatly improved 
trade and financial position of the com- 
pany, resulting from the completion of 
an extensive program of expansion, re- 
habilitation and capital readjustments. 
The company’s changed status has 
equipped it to weather a period of de- 
pression and there seems to be an even 
chance that dividends will be main- 
tained pending trade developments in 
the early months of the new year. 
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KING over some Rem l Nn iscence exist. Speculative forces 


OO 
of the back corre- 
spondence of this de- 


partment, we recently re-read a letter received last 
fall from a young man living in a middle western 
city. The letter bore a September 1, 1929, date. 
This, most of us recall with little effort, was just 
before the all-time “high” was established by the 
greatest bull market in history. Some of the things 
that were written and read in those hectic times 
have very little point in these sober post-bull mar- 
ket days. Nevertheless, what this young man had 
to say then raises a point that is particularly appro- 
priate at present. 

The young man had undertaken a conscientious 
study of investment problems, which he hoped to 
put to some practical use in the placement of his 
savings. His instincts were most fortunate. Be- 
fore he attempted to place his funds, he would 
make a first hand study of securities, investment 
a and investment markets. With this final 
result: 

“What practical good is all this effort and 
study,” he wrote to us under the September, 1929, 
date, “when I find real investment values non- 
existent in the security market? I considered my- 
self inexperienced and ignorant about investment 
matters. I wanted at least a solid background of 
theoretic knowledge that I might turn to some 
practical advantage. But what my studies have 
led me to believe are the “real” values do not 


have become dominant in 

the stock market and un- 
doubtedly influence other investment markets as 
well. Mad competitive bidding for securities have 
carried them far beyond the values which my 
studies suggest that I should expect. Should I now 
go out and buy a corner grocery store with my 
little capital or should I go to the stock exchange 
and place my ‘bets’ with the best of them?” 

He thanked us somewhat icily for our reply. 
A few days ago however we received another 
acknowledgment—this one far more appreciative 
in tone. For he says that he believes he sees the 
time approaching when his search for knowledge 
may at last be put to practical advantage. Hav- 
ing become neither trader nor grocer in the mean- 
time; his “little pile” as he calls it, is still intact. 
And we believe that he is right. 

The moral of this story is, of course, that this is 
a good time to prepare for investment opportuni- 
ties. Great changes have taken place since Sep- 
tember 1, 1929—changes that have left markets 
vulnerable in spots and perhaps not entirely cured 
of its speculative disease, nor the reactions from 
the sickness. But it will pay right now to familiar- 
ize one’s self with the fundamentals of investment 
practice. Investment values are beginning to make 
their appearance, to those who have put enough 
effort and study into the matter to be able to 


recognize them. 
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capital in such a manner that it 

returns a regular definite in- 
come and at the same time is protected 
against risk and loss. 

The food we eat, the clothing we 
wear, the houses that we live in,, the 
railroads we travel on, and almost 
everything that we come in contact 
with or use were made possible by the 
fact that some one saved money and 
made investments. 

Investments are an important part of 
life as we are living it today, when 
wages are high and money is plentiful; 
investing has become commonplace, 
and investments are the lot of almost 
every person. 

To build wisely for the future, and 
to get as much good out of life as pos- 


A’: investment is the placing of 


An Old Timer Discusses 


Safe Investments 


A Few Old-Fashioned Pre- 
cepts Brought Up to Date 


By F. H.B. 


sible, a wise program of investment is 
essential. Every successful man or 
woman has such a program, and ad- 
heres to it, and this probably is one of 
the main reasons for their success. 

Much depends, however, on how we 
make investments. They may be the 
means of success and prosperity, and 
work for health and happiness; or 
made unwisely, the reverse is true, and 
disaster and breakdown is the result. 

To be an investment, it must be safe. 
That is the meaning of an investment. 
Safety has no part in a gamble of a 
speculation, but safety is the prime 
requisite of an investment. 

A home is an investment, paying 
dividends not only in money, but in 
contentment and enjoyment. A good 
bond is an investment, and there is a 


large variety of good bonds to choose 
from. A savings account is an invest- 
ment, and insurance also is an invest- 
ment. Some preferred stocks and the 
common stocks of some few companies 
are investments. It can be seen that 
investments are of many kinds, and 
that there is a variety of selections to 
suit even the most exacting. 

The yield must naturally be calcu- 
lated on a different basis for these dif- 
ferent types of investment—it may be 
low or it may be relatively high—there 
is infinite variety in this feature. The 
safety of the principal sum and the 
regularity of income in good times and 
in bad, makes the investment. 

A program of investment should be- 
gin with a savings account. Here the 

(Please turn to page 120) 
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It Is Still a Debatable Question 


We have asked our readers, “What is the best investment you have 

ever made?” This question is the topic of the 1930 BYFI Prize Contest. 

Already we have received a most gratifying response. But no two con- 

testants have sent us the same answer. 
ever agree on what constitutes the “best investment.” 
All of which makes an unusually interesting contest— 
one which you are invited to enter. 
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Building With a Bigger Dollar 


Present Conditions Favor the Prospective Home Owner 
—Land Values Have Declined—Material Costs Are 
Lower—Funds Are Plentiful—Labor Is More Efficient 


By Epwin A. Barnes 


T no’ time during the past decade have conditions 
A been more propitious for the purchase or construc- 

tion of a home than at the present time. This is 
no idle statement to be construed as a contribution to the 
great mass of propaganda and frantic appeals, with which 
the public has been virtually bombarded recently, the sub- 
stance of which is incorporated in the slogan “Buy Now.” 
No indeed it is a veritable fact and the advantages which 
are now placed at the disposal 


of building materials. Commenting upon Mr. Coolidge’s 
remarks, Fenton B. Turck, Jr., chairman of the National 
Building Survey Conference, called them “a heartening 
message to many of those whose perspective has been 
blurred through the rapid change in economic and busi. 
ness conditions for the past year.” Continuing, Mr. Turck 
said, “Moreover, while he mentions that building material 
costs are low, Mr. Coolidge does not predicate his advice 
entirely upon that fact. He 
bases it principally upon the 








of the prospective home owner 
are readily supported by con- 
vincing evidence. The desire 
to own one’s own home is an 
instinctive one and does not re- 
quire the stimulation of high 
pressure methods. 

It is unfortunate, however, 
that this opportunity presents 
itself at a time when many 
people are in a decidedly hes- 
itant mood, for business uncer- 
tainty and the menacing spectre 


“Home is a domestic sanctuary—wrought 
of desire—built into memory—where kin- 
dred bonds unite the family in sharing 
labors, leisure, joy and sorrows.” This def- 
inition was chosen from thousands sub- 
mitted in a contest conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 


sound economic foundation for 
more homes and better homes in 
this country. His greatest ap 
peal, therefore, will be to the 
thousands whose attitude to 
ward home building will be 
governed as much by confidence 
in the business situation as by 
the costs of materials. After a 
speculative era which always 
marks a departure from interest 
in environment, we are now 





in a period when home and its 





of unemployment has brought 
about a very noticeable tighten- 
ing of the family purse-strings. In a period of depression, 
such as has been experienced during the past year, it is 
only natural to find the salaried man and wage earner 
gravely concerned. The economic security of his family 
is his chief duty and he is decidedly reluctant to disturb his 
savings reserve or incur new obligations. On the other 
hand, undoubtedly there are many families now residing 
in rented homes and apartments who are looking forward 
to the time when they will live in their own home, and 
who have the means at their disposal to make their dreams 
of landed gentry come true. Perhaps, however, they have 
hesitated, restrained by the influence of inflated values 
brought about in the past by such factors as exorbitant 
land values, high labor and materials costs and speculative 
building. These people have acted wisely and by the same 
acumen, will be prompt to perceive the present advantages. 
For the past twelve months, at least, there have been 
forces at work which have done much to mitigate un- 
favorable building conditions and weight the balance in 
favor of the prospective purchaser. 

For the purpose of ing an accurate appraisal of the 
changes which have been wrought, the writer interviewed 
a number of responsible and well informed authorities on 
home building and ‘they were unanimous in agreeing that 
there has been a decided lowering of land values, financing 
has been facilitated and ample funds are available for 
building purposes, labor is more efficient and the cost of 
building materials has declined perceptibly. As early as 
last Summer, former President Calvin Coolidge strongly 
urged home building and emphasized the low price level 
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environment again comes into 
its proper place in our thoughts.” 

President Hoover has repeatedly emphasized the ad- 
vantages which may be reaped by the home builder today 
and last September he organized the Conference on Home 
Ownership and Home Building which is engaged in an 
extensive inquiry involving every phase of the situation. 
Addressing this committee, President Hoover said, 
“Adequate housing goes to the very roots of the well-being 
of the family and the family is the social unit of the 
nation. It is more than comfort that is involved, it has im- 
portant aspects of health and morals and education, and 
the provision of a fair chance for growing childhood. 
Nothing contributes more for greater happiness or for 
sounder social stability than the surroundings of the home. 
It should be possible in our country for anybody of sound 
character and industrious habits to provide himself with 
adequate housing and, preferably, to buy his own home 
. . . We wish to set up something more than an ephemeral 
discussion . . . It is my hope that out of this inquiry and 
the conferences that will follow it, we should make so well- 
founded a contribution to our national understanding as 
to give direction and coordination to thought and action 
throughout the country.” 

The several statements which have been quoted in the 
preceding paragraphs are only a few of the many of the 
same tone which have been voiced by responsible people, 
but they will suffice to typify the efforts which are being 
made to focus public attention on a situation which is 
decidedly in its favor. : 

The first problem of the man who wishes to build his 
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own home is the selection of the lot, and the need of proper 
and thoughtful choice is also first in importance among the 
several phases of home building. Too much stress cannot 
be placed on the necessity of carefully weighing every con- 
sideration before the final selection is made and while, off- 
hand, this may appear quite obvious to many readers, many 
a home building project has failed to meet expectations be- 
cause it was discovered, too late, that in one respect or an- 
other, the location was faulty or undesirable. The choice 
of a building lot must take into consideration a host of 
factors, including accessibility to transportation, schools 
and shops. Inquiries must be made regarding restrictions 
and zoning laws. The natural surroundings must enter 
into the selection and it is also wise to find out something 
about the character of the people who may eventually be 
your neighbors. The decision in each phase will, of course 
vary according to individual tastes and ideas but it is well 
to determine in advance exactly the sort of location pre- 
ferred rather than be “sold” the ideas of some enterprising 
real estate salesman. 

The cost of the lot in relation to the total which will be 
invested in the completed home is a salient point and while 
no hard and fast proportion can be fixed, a booklet issued 
for home owners by the United States Government sug- 
gests 10% as the maximum ratio if the property is un- 
improved. The booklet further points out, improved prop- 
erty, that is to say where streets, curbing, sidewalks, water, 
electric service, gas and sewerage have been provided, may 
cost up to 20% of the total but it is inadvisable to pay 
in excess of 25%. 

Shortly after the war, the country witnessed a series of 
land booms, which developed in various sections practically 
overnight, and property values soared to dizzy heights 
under the impetus of speculative bidding. The cessation 
of the war also found the country in dire need of housing, 
the volume of building having fallen considerably below 
normal under the stress of frenzied activity in other in- 
dustrial fields. The urgent demand for available space acted 
as a propelling force to 
land values. Develop- 
ment projects sprung up 
in almost every com- 
munity and in many 
instances lots were 
sold to buyers who 
were inadequately pre- 
pared financially, but 
who hoped to re-sell at 
a profit. The course of 
time, however, wrought 
the inevitable conse- 
quences. Speculative 
bubbles burst with a 
resounding crash and 
several years of record- 
breaking building ac- 
tivity not only supplied 
the deficiency of hous- 





Financing the purchase of the lot and the construction 
of the house is the next important step and in this phase also 
conditions have been undergoing a gradual change favor- 
able to the home builder. With the diversion of funds 
from the call money market and the pronounced increase 
in savings bank deposits, there is today a plethora of funds 
seeking profitable employment and available to reliable 
individuals desirous of financing a home. 

The following remarks of Joseph P. Day, a successful 
real estate operator in New York City, throw an inter- 
esting light on the situation. “There is a billion dollars 
available for home building at the present moment in forty- 
six cities of the United States and plenty of land to build 
on. There is an old saying about opportunity knocking 
once in a lifetime. Today opportunity is knocking at the 
door of every individual that owns a building lot, and there 
are thousands of them, and every one that aspires to own 
and occupy a home.” Mr. Day, in referring to a survey 
conducted by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, said, “The survey, which is supported by docu- 
mentary evidence from individual banks and mortgage 
houses, revealed that $843,712,000 can be loaned ‘at once’ 
in forty-six widely separated cities for non-speculative 
building.” 

The home builder, anxious to obtain the necessary funds 
for his own home, has only to consult his local banker or 
building and loan association. Frequently the contractor 
chosen to do the building, by reason of his knowledge and 
connections, can render valuable assistance in obtaining 
the required loan. It is to be admitted, however, that there 
is considerable room for improving and facilitating the 
financing of a home. President Hoover, deploring this 


phase as it generally exists today, said, “The finance of 
home building, especially for second mortgages, is the most 
backward segment of our whole credit system. It is easier 
to borrow 85% on an automobile and repay it on the in- 


stallment plan than to buy a home on that basis—and gen- 
erally the house requires a higher interest rate. The whole 
process of purchase 
and finance involves a 
ceremony like a treaty 
between governments, 
and yet the home is 
certainly as good col- 
lateral as an automo- 
bile; it depreciates more 
slowly, if at all, and its 
owner will make a 
harder fight to keep it 
... Part of the diffi- 
culty lies in inadequate 
financial organization 
and part of it you will 
find in obsolete laws.” 

H. L. Harris of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
pointing out the lack of 
coordination in home 








ing, but in many cities 
far exceeded the im- 
mediate demand. 

As a result exorbi- 
tant land costs, generally speaking, do not exist today and 
while well located property in a growing community has 
enhanced in value, this is largely a permanent value, minus 
the temporary bolstering of speculative demand. Inquiries 

the purchaser will enable him to determine the fairness 
of the price of the lot which he may select, by comparing 
It with the average cost of similar property in the com- 
munity. A well built home on an inexpensive lot is far 
more desirable than a cheap house on a high priced lot. 
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Competition Conducted by Home Owners’ Institute, Inc. 


building, remarks, 
“This reaches its most 
costly form in the re- 
lationship between the 
home financing agency and the actual construction of the 
home leaving too great a breach for the prospective home 
owner or buyer to fill without undertaking exorbitant 
financing costs. As a rule he can get a first mortgage of 
only 50% of the value of house and lot; sometimes Se may 
be able to get as high as 60% (almost never more) under 
the policies generally followed by the ordinary small mort- 
gage sources. Thus he is left with a breach of from 40 to 
(Please turn to page 120) 
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Poor Fourth Quarter Forecast for Business 


Trend in Major Industries Continues Disappointing 





FOOD INDUSTRY 











Featured by Stability 
\ T this time it appears to be a safe 


conclusion that the accomplish- 

ments of well managed food 
companies, in a year fraught with 
vicissitudes, will give the food industry 
a valid claim to the term “depression 
proof.” While the essential’ nature of 
the industry is the primary reason for 
its relative stability, the individual 
showing of affiliated companies will, in 
a large measure, reflect the ability of 
their respective managements in cop- 
ing with inventory problems and sens- 
ing the changes in public taste. In 
several instances, producers anticipated 
a preference for the less expensive 
brands of packaged and canned foods 
and were prompt in reducing prices. 
Judging from reported results, this ac- 
tion has produced larger sales and lower 
raw material costs should preclude any 

(Please turn to page 124) 








COMMODITIES* 


(See footnote for Grades and 
Units of Measure) 


oiivsitiill 
High Low Last 


Sed <2) ...0<d $34.00 $81.00 $31.00 
Pig Iron (2).... 18.50 17.00 17.00 
Copper (8) .... 0.17% 0.09% 0.00% 
Petroleum (4) 1.45 0.95 0.95 
OI coeds Te hee 
Cotton (6) ..... 0.17% 0.10% 0.11% 
Wheat (7) ..... 1.46% 0.97% 0.97% 
Gora (8) ....... 1.19% 0.98% 0.93% 
Hogs (8) ...... 11.00, 9.00 9.60 
Bteers (10) 16.50 10.75 12.80 
Coffee (11) ..... 0.10% 6.07 0.08 
Rubber (12) 0.16% 0.07% 0.00% 
Wool (18) ..... ‘34 0.88 0.80 
Sugar (15) 0.08% 0.08% 0.08% 
Bugar (16) 1... 0.05% 0.08% 0.04% 
Paper (17) 1... 0.08% 0.08% 0.03% 
Lumber (18)... 20.88 18.67 16.67 





* Nov. 3, 1930. 

(1) Billets, rerolling, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (8) Electrolytic, 
c. per Ib.; (4) Mid-Continent, 36°, $ per 
bbl.; (6) Pittsburgh, steam mine run, $ 
per ton; (6) Spot, New York, o. per pound; 
(7) Ne, & red, New ¥i per 
(8) Ne. 8 Yellow, New York, $ per bushel; 
(9) 280-240 lb. wts,; (10) Top, Heavies, 

100 Ibs.; (11) Rio No, 7, spot, 
co. per tb.; (12) First Latex Orepe, c. per 
Ib.; (18) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, c. per 
Ib.; Ge, Cuban 96° duty paid, oc. per 
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ms 6) Refined, i ag Ib.; aD we) 
carload Cc. \e 
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THE TREND IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 7 


STEEL—Pig iron production in October declined 8% from the previous 
month and was the lowest for any October since 1921, reports Iron 
Age. Average ingot output has fallen below 50% of capacity with 
a further moderate decline in prospect. The industry continues 
to hope for a further increase in rail orders and a sustained demand 
for structural steel, to offset the contraction in pipe and tin plate. 


COPPER—There has been no further weakness in the price structure 
and quotations continue firm at 9.5 cents a pound for domestic 
delivery and 9.8 cents for foreign shipments. The market has 
lately been featured by a strong foreign demand and the Export 
Association has reduced the quota of daily tonnage available for 
export. Producers have shown increasing reluctance to accept 
orders for future delivery and this might ordinarily foreshadow 
higher prices. However, the volume of buying is ahead of consump- 
tion and the sustaining power of the situation is open to question. 


AUTOMOBILE—The possibility that Ford will become a strong com- 
petitor in other than the low price fields is suggested by recents 
rumors that the company is planning a new passenger car which 
will retail around $1,000. Details cannot be confirmed but it is 
reliably stated that accessory manufacturers have received orders 
for equipment which would be suitable only for a car radically 
different than the present one. Regardless, it is quite evident that 
many manufacturers will be sorely pressed by competition. 


BUILDING—The reports of the F. W. Dodge Corp., covering con- 
struction in the New York City area for the month of October 
reveal only a moderate decline in the aggregate value of building 
operations by comparison with the previous month and October, 
1929. Of particular significance, however, is the fact that residen- 
tial construction comprised 57.6% of the total and showed a sub- 
stantial gain over September, as well as being considerably ahead 
of October of last year. 


PETROLEUM—Anmerican Petroleum’ Institute reports an increase of 
560,000 barrels in gasoline stocks for the week ended November 
1. It is understood that refiners are endeavoring to avoid further 
impairment to the statistical position of the industry by curtailing 
activities and reducing surpluses at cut prices. Crude production 
declined 15,150 barrels in the same week. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT—The industry continues to suffer the 
effects of forced economy on the part of railroads. Unfilled orders 
have been steadily reduced and new orders are being placed very 
sparingly. Tank car companies and manufacturers of signal equip- 


ment have been the least affected. 


RETAIL TRADE—Despite the advent of colder weather and the 
approach of the holiday season, retail trade, on the whole continues 
to lag behind last year. Department stores will be the chief sufferers 
if public buying continues apathetic and may have to resort to 
drastic price reductions to stimulate trade. Chains, specializing in 
low price merchandise are faring somewhat better. 
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I—New LOW record since 1928, 


Tle MAGAZINE 


U5 


38 RAILROADS — HIGH 140. 
264 STOCKS «= — HIGH 117. 


238 STOCKS §=—wHIGH 


x» 


l—New LOW record this year. 


WALL 


PRICE INDEX 
PRICES = 100) 


COMMON STOC 
(1925 Gosing 


Common Stoci 


» rights and assessments.) 


weekly closin ices which covers about 90 
$f ks listed onthe dows York Stock Exch 





% of the totel trans. 
t ts iP ted 





1980 Indexes 1929 Indexes 
Number of (428 Issues) Recent Indexes (879 Issues) 

Issues in Group 2 dummemim, wre pes 
Group High Low Ooct.25 Nov. 1 h Low 
428 COMBINED AVERAGE ...... 140.7 73.6 76.7 7%3.6-L 109.0 173.1 88.9 
8 Agricultural Implements ..... 404.5 140.5 154.5 140.6-L 258.0 655.6 210.0 
8 Aircraft (1927 Cl.—100)... 153.1 654.8 57.8 64.8-L 86.0 807.1 78.0 
8 yo Para 272.0 120.2 126.5 122.4 129.6 268.0 118.5 
22 Automobile Accessories ..... - 1181 49.9 61, 50.8 $4.3 212.6 74.8 
i. | ee 78.4 27.2 80.9 27.2-L 642 184.9 44.6 
3 Baking (1986 Cl.—100) ..... + 742 86.1 40.1 85.1-L 48.4 963 983.4 
2 MMMIUED cv tnondcpnas siveccsss: Sk: SED 204.8 199.6 199.9 867.6 149.3 
5 Business scosvcsccees 262.7 187.0 145.9 142.9 819.4 886.8 166.4 
> MED sag se’ sinter ue besices «as: 226.0 156.4 165.4 161.9 171.9 273.5 130.8 
9  Ohemicals & Dyes........... + 248.5 141.0 146.4 141.9 220.4 863.9 163.9 
G1 MN Negieina esses oar nan da hees oe.bs 107.9 652.0 63.8 63.3 83.8 124.@ 61.1 
16 Construction & Bldg. Material 121.8 69.2 61.56 59.4 $2.4 145.4 61.5 
138 OGopper .......... seccccccesee 811.7 79.7 80.56 81.8 104.4 881.5 171.0 
4 Dairy Prod cSedece 81.4 89.7 91.1 86.5 146.0 61.6 
10 Department Stores ... 26.9 28.3 27.0 88.0 86.5 33.6 
9 Drugs & Toilet Articles 90.7 97.4 942 198.6 199.2 104.5 
8 Electric Apparatus .. 128.8 142.8 128.8-1 178.8 298.5 120.2 
3 seaman peesece 18.0 20.4 18.0 @.8 121.4 382.2 
2 Finance Companies .......... 82.1 82.38 83.7 101.4 218.9 74.1 
4 Furniture & Floor Covering. 89.0 39.6 389.0-L 109.8 8 86.4 
6 Household A 82.2 4.5 83.2-L 67.8 110.8 653.4 
4 Investment Trusts ........... 15.4 80.7 7%5.4-L 195.7 406.2 90.9 
8 Mail Me aSpavewe ta bsik ae ss 0 63.6 68.3 63.6-L 188.6 418.6 126.8 
kage: | RR SCRE eas See 88.8 39.7 41.6 40.4 63.8 03.7 53.8 
8 Meat Packing ............... 58.4 33.4 $4.9 6 64.8 104.4 43,8 
45 Petroleum & Natural Gas.... 142.5 69.3 © 69.3-L 106.7 171.7 92.0 
6  Phono’phs & Radio (1927-100) 175.2 62.0 63.4 66.8 190.6 821, 98.6 
23 Public Utilities ....... Saaees 305.0 175.0 185.7 176.7 834.8 888.4 160.7 
11 Railroad Equipment ......... 115.4 61.9 4. 61.9-L 00.8 186.1 83.8 
40 pubs eebesscistwe ees 144.56 86.1 86.8 85.2 198.0 169.5 106.1 
3 Restaurants ...........c..0005 153.1 95.6 100.9 95.6-L 197.8 180.5 97.7 
2 Shoe & is Siig ava hca's 116.5 638.0 64.7 70.6 79.4 $178.3 64.1 
2 Soft Drinks (1926 Ol,—100) 246.5 189.2 205.0 189.2-1 198.4 244.0 154.4 
15 SUS uiges sbenescwses 146.5 3.9 78.1 73.9% 117.8 173.4 98.6 
6 Rokecasdsenneebroe vhiss 4.1 165.7 18.4 16.8 81.6 39.2 
2 Sul; err re et 268.7 189.1 200.6 199.0 814.0 295.2 146.0 
8 Telephone & Telegraph....... 177.2 108.5 112.8 109.9 167.8 252.8 135.6 
6 Sie 70. 82.3 84.7 $2.7 @.9 128.5 41.5 
8 13.6 13.9 1438 25.6 111.4 24.4 
13 66.4 68.6 66.4-L 83.4 184.6 74.0 
5 65.0 72.1 70.2 65.2 140.4 61.9 
2 66.8 76.0 73.2 88.7 188.8 67.9 
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Answers to Inquiries 








personal problems. 








The Personal Service Department enables you to adapt THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET to your 
If you are a yearly subscriber, you are entitled to receive FREE OF CHARGE a rea- 
sonable number of PERSONAL REPLIES BY MAIL OR WIRE on any security in which you 
may be interested. The inquiries presented in each issue are only a few of the thousands currently received 
and replied to. The use of this personal inquiry service in conjunction with your subscription to the 
Magazine should help you to get hundreds or thousands of dollars of value from your $7.50 subscription. 

Inquiries cannot be received or answered by telephone nor can personal interviews be granted. Inquiries 
from non-subscribers of course will not be answered. 


ail 








NEW YORK TRUST CoO. 


Do you regard New York Trust as a 
purchase arownd 200? I contemplate such 
a commitment feeling that leading banks 
should be the first to anticipate and benefit 
from the next sustained market advance. 
Will you please let me have your opinion? 
—H. J. B., Rye, N. Y. 


Formed in 1889 as the New York 
Security & Trust Co., the New York 
Trust Co. has grown steadily, despite 
the fact that it has merged with only 
two other banks in this long period of 
existence. Stockholders were given a 
6624% stock dividend in 1921, increas- 
ing the capitalization from $3,000,000 
to $5,000,000 and the bank was then 
merged with the Liberty National 
Bank of New York, through a share 
for share exchange of stock, making 
the capital of the consolidated institu- 
tion $10,000,000. Seventeen years 
previous the Continental Trust Co. 
was absorbed. The capitalization was 
again changed in 1929 and it now to- 
tals $12,500,000. The stock was split 
four for one last year by the reduction 
of par value from $100 to $25.. The 
bank was in an entirely satisfactory 
position on September 24, 1930, and it 
was reported that deposits to that date 
were relatively well maintained. Earn- 
ings for the third quarter of the cur- 
rent year showed a decline being 
equivalent to $2.04 a share, as against 
$2.92 in the previous three months. 
Profits for the first nine months totaled 
$7.36 a share, as compared with $11.68 
for the full year 1929. Dividends have 
been paid without interruption since 
1924, the present rate on the $25 par 





Are You Sure of Your Broker? 


We invite correspondence from readers desirous of ascertaining 
the status of brokers with whom they intend to do business. We 
make no charge for this service, as we recognize the importance 
of having our readers deal through reliable firms. 





1. Be Brief. 


Subscribers wishing to avail themselves of the privileges of the Personal 
Service Department should be guided by the following: 


2. Confine requests for an opinion to THREE SECURITIES ONLY. 
3. Special rates upon request to those requiring additional service. 
4. Write name and address plainly. 











stock being $5. The stock has merit 
for investors willing to accept the small 
yield and hold over a reasonable in- 
vestment term. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


National Biscuit common has been recom- 
mended to me for semi-investment by a 
conservative house as an issue that should 
be a potential leader in the next advance in 
the general market. This conclusion is 
based on the record-breaking earnings for 
the third quarter and the strong prospects 
of further expansion. What is your advice 
in the matter?—W. G. J., El Paso, Texas. 


Operations of the National Biscuit 
Co. for the first nine months of the 
current year clearly indicate the advan- 
tages of holding an equity in a com- 
pany operating in a stable industry. 
The net income for the first three 
quarters showed a gain of 9% over the 
corresponding period of 1929, per 
share results being $2.49 and $2.36, 


respectively. National Biscuit is the 
largest manufacturer of specialty bis 
cuits in the world, and with larger 
profit margins together with a good 
volume of business, the outlook for the 
company is promising. The company 
consumes more sugar and flour than 
any other single unit in the world, and 
lower prices for these commodities have 
bolstered earnings ‘and offset any fall- 
ing off in sales. Expansion is progress 
ing steadily, and earnings of the most 
recent acquisition, the Pacific Coast 
Biscuit Co., were reflected in the report 
for the three months ended September 
30, 1930. Net income for this. period 
was equivalent to $1.01 a share, a gain 
of more than 25% over the $0.80 
earned in the third quarter of 1929. 
Profits ranging from $3.25 to $3.40, 
which would cover the annual dividend 
of $2.80 a share by a good margin, are 
looked for in the full twelve months. 
The company’s position in its field, ex- 
cellent past record and strong financial 
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condition, give the common stock con- 
siderable attraction as an issue suitable 
for purchase on any setback as a longer 
term semi-investment. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT Co. 


Yielding around 9% Commercial Credit 
common appeals to me in the low-priced 
field. Is the $2 dividend secure? What 
are the nearby prospects for this company 
in view of the current propaganda against 
installment buying? Has the stock good 
speculative possibilities for market appreci- 
ation within a reasonable period?—E. J. F., 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


The Commercial Credit Co. has 
made considerable progress this year in 
extending its business into the general 
industrial field. While its business is 
chiefly centered in the automobile 
financing field, it also finances time 
sales of radios, refrigerators, airplanes 
household appliances and motor boats. 
The automobile industry represented 
§7.5% of the receivables purchased in 
this country and Canada in the first 
half of the current year against 70% 
in the initial six months of 1929. Mis- 
cellaneous financing for the latest six 
months contributed 28.36% of the 
total business, as compared with only 
14.5% of the business a year earlier. 
Earnings in the first half of the 
current year reflected the unsettled 
business conditions. Net income 


was equivalent to $1.10 a share, as 
against $2.1'7 in the corresponding peri- 
od of 1929, and for the full year 1930 
results of slightly more than $2 a share 


are looked for. However, despite the 
business recession, repossessions and 
losses have been around normal, since 
collections have improved of late. Any 
propaganda against buying on the in- 
stallment plan does not appear to be 
curtailing operations of Commercial 
Credit. The falling off in business 
transacted is due to the decrease in the 
public’s buying power, but lower in- 
terest rates aid in offsetting this factor, 
somewhat. The $2 dividend appears 
to be reasonably secure, and while near 
term appreciation is not expected, the 
shares appear to be in the buying range 
for holding over the longer term. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


What is the nearby outlook for Johns- 
Manville common? I have 25 shares at 
112 bought in May. Would you advise 
averaging under 75 considering the recently 
reported improvement in residential build- 
ing? Is this factor likely to be reflected in 
the earnings on my stock during the current 
quarter which I assume would result in the 
stock having a substantial advance from its 
present level_—H. M. F., Butte, Mont. 


The sharp reduction in activity in 
the building and automobile industries 
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are reflected in the decrease of 47% 
in net income of the Johns-Manville 
Corp. for the first three quarters of 
1930. The company operates in sev- 
eral other important fields but the 
building and automobile industries pro- 
vide the greater part of its income. The 
net for the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, was equivalent to 
$1.43 a share of common stock, against 
$3.14 in the third quarter of 1929, 
while earnings for the first nine months 
of the current year amounted to $3.40 
a share, as compared with $6.87 for 
the corresponding period of 1929. The 
recent readjustment in the management 
of Johns-Manville exerted a temporary 
adverse influence on earnings as large 
expenditures were necessary in connec- 
tion with the changes. Per share earn- 
ings last year were $8.09 but the report 
for the full year 1930 is hardly ex- 
pected to show income greater than 
$4.75 a share. However, the company 
occupies a leading position in its field 
and is in a strong financial position. 
Improvement in general business prob- 
ably would be quickly reflected in op- 
erations of Johns-Manville but the 
stock does not appear to offer outstand- 
ing possibilities at this time. Longer 
term commitments, however, should be 
held, and averaging on any recession 
would be favored provided it is your 
intention to hold for a period of at 
least a year. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK 
CAR CORP. 


In view of the growing tendency to estab- 
lish pipe lines for the transportation of oil 
and gasoline, do you think General Ameri- 
can Tank Car faces a dubious outlook next 
year? This would account for this com- 
pany’s common stock making a new low 
recently even though earnings so far this 
year are running ahead of 1929. I have 50 
shares at 101. Shall I continue to hold or 
switch?—E. E. B., Watertown, N. Y. 


Although the railroad equipment in- 
dustry has been adversely affected by 
the business depression, earnings of 
General American Tank Car Corp. 
have shown an increase thus far in the 
current year, and the report for the 
full 12 months is expected to show a 
new high record income. The com- 
pany’s operations are widespread, a 
factor that has enabled it to show a 
36% gain in net income in the first 
half of 1930, over the initial six months 
of 1929. Through its subsidiaries, 
General American Tank Car Corp. is 
the leading producer of tank cars in 
the United States, and also is a ranking 
manufacturer of freight cars. How- 
ever, leasing of its large fleet of tank 
cars which transport oil, chemicals, 
meat, fruit, etc., provides the major 
portion of the earnings. The recently 


announced plans of Texas and Okla- 
homa oil refiners to transport gasoline 
to distributing centers through pipe 
lines instead of by tank cars have given 
rise to considerable conjecture concern- 
ing the effects the pipe lines will have 
on earnings of this company. It is 
generally conceded that General Amer- 
ican Tank will lose some business to 
the pipe lines but officials of the com- 
pany have estimated that the loss will 
not amount to more than 10%. Gaso- 
line constitutes the largest single item 
transported by the company’s tank 
cars, but more than 50 products are 
carried which will offset the loss, some- 
what. In view of the good past record 
of the company, holders for the longer 
term seem warranted in retaining their 
equity, rather than liquidating at a 
sacrifice. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


In your judgment does the present market 
price of Westinghouse common—around 
105—fully discount the unsatisfactory earn- 
ings report issued for the first nine months 
of thts year? I assume the $5 annual divi- 
dend is not in danger. Your letter in reply 
to this inquiry will determine whether or 
not I select Westinghouse as one of the 
investments I propose making now to take 
advantage of this bear market—V. E. M., 
Lexington, Ky. 


With the curtailment of expansion 
programs by public utilities and the de- 
ferring of electrification programs by 
the railroads, it is only natural to ex- 
pect a recession in operations of elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers. Thus, 
the recent earnings report of Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
for the nine months ended September 
30, 1930, though disappointing to 
some, was no worse than anticipated 
by those familiar with the workings of 
the company. The statement revealed 
a decline in orders received of 29% 
from last year’s volume, while actual 
sales billed were down 14%, amount- 
ing to $137,446,908. Profit margins 
during the current year were smaller, 
with the result that net income was 
approximately 42% lower than in 
1929. Per share earnings amounted to 
$4.25 on 2,666,315 combined shares of 
preferred and common stocks, against 
$7.36 for the corresponding period of 
last year, based on the same capitaliza- 
tion. Consolation for present stock- 
holders appears, therefore, to rest in 
the more favorable outlook over the 
medium and longer term. Being a 
basic industry, electrical equipment en- 
terprises should be among the first to 
reflect business recovery. Moreover, 
the dominant position of Westinghouse 
in the industry assures full participa- 

(Please turn to page 118) 
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Bought by insurance companies, 
fiduciary institutions, estates, 
and large individual investors, 
as well as by the small investor 
_ Mar a Led 
ciples of safety were primari 
devised, 54%. PRUDENCE.’ 
BONDS are today an aristocrat 
of first mortgage securities. 


Considered solely on the basis 
of the inherent safety of the 
great and growing equities be- 
hind them, they excel in all 
those fundamentals of safety by 
which a fine investment is ap- 
praised. 
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Here are quick facts about 
the preferred stock of a 36- 
million-dollar financial cor- 
poration: 

Dividend requirements 
earned 7% times. Protected by 
over 27 millions of common 
stock equity. 1930 business 
15% ahead of 1929. Annual 
business of the Corporation 
and predecessors hasincreased 
every year since 1914. 

This high grade issue pays 
an unusually good and depend- 
able income. Send for circular. 
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To regular subseribers and readers FREE 
°HOW TO INVEST FOR INCOME AND PROFIT DURING 1930-31.” 


We want to present you with this book that is not for 
sale—it is a book you will appreeiate at this time— 


- Whe ideal Holiday Gift 


To Yourself, and— 
Fer Father, Brother, Son, Friend and Business Associate 


— year of all years—no Christmas gift you can send will serve and compliment a man 
more than a year’s subscription to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET. It will indicate to 
him that you have faith in his “making the grade,” and he will be reminded of your thought- 
fulness 26 times the year. And, he will be grateful to you for this useful tool which will help 
him to progress in business and hew his way to success in his investments. 


Whom THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
Will Interest 


The chronic loser in the stock market— jj. yan susceptible to stock tips in 
the past—will now appreciate the sound analysis of The Magazine of Wall 
Street. It will guide him in his investments, show him how to select safe 
and profitable securities, how to avoid the danger points, and will set him 
on the right road. 
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A CHRISTMAS 
SUGGESTION 
FROM A 
SUBSCRIBER 


“J was just thinking 
that I don’t know of a 
better Christmas present 
that a fellow could give 
some of his investing 
friends, who are not al- 
ready subscribers, than 
an annual subscription 
to your Magazine, be- 
cause if he uses his 
head in connection with 
what you present, he 
ought to develop that 
Christmas present into 
a substantial sum.” 
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A business friend, through reading of our practical economic articles—today 
of equal importance to the business mam and the investor,—trade tendency 
conclusions, credit and business features, should quickly become a better busi- 
nessman with a broader point of view. 
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A young executive, hard working and anxious for progress, will find himself 
being helped up the trail. 


An employe—A great many business concerns and banks make it a yearly custom 
to present the principal employes with a yearly subscription to The Magazine 
of Wall Street for they know the advantage of having thinking employes. 
Your business is only as strong as the executives who conduct it. 


Be a Friend te the Man With His First $500 to Invest. The Magazine of Wall 
While he knows how to make money, he may not know hew to keep it. Mistakes Street, 1 year, $7.50 
in judgment may mean the loss of all his savings, and what is worse, put him “How to Invest for 
back several years in his business development. INCOME AND PROFIT 


During 1930-31,” $2.50 
The Building Your Future Income Department. 


Both for $7.50 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Which is our contribution to financial education, covers in simple business English, 
elementary investment principles, the right kind of insurance, financing and build- 


ing a home, etc. It is a remarkable series of educational articles. 


Something About Our Book— 


“How to Invest for Income and Profit During 1930-31.” 


We planned the contents of this book with the greatest care to the end that it may 
be helpful and practical to any investor at this time, especially so for those reading 
THe MaGazine oF WALL STREET. 


This year has a particular meaning to the investor. We are 
at the bottom of a big major cycle—in a fortune-building 
period which comes only once in ten to twenty years. Through 
this book, we are placing in your hands the essentials and 
fundamentals upon which to lay the foundation of your fortune ; 
and we urge you to prepare yourself as this may be the only 
time in a decade when you will have such an opportunity. 


This book is also valuable to you as a business man, because 
today what affects securities affects your business since the two 
can no longer be separated. Possibly the very corporation from 
ae your primary income is derived has securities for sale 
0 the public. 


number. 


Address 


Address 
We are glad to offer this book to you together with a year’s 
subscription to THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET—walued 
$10—for the cost of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
for one year—$7.50, SAVING YOU $2.50 AT THIS TIME. 
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Saving you $2.50 


Two Christmas Gifts 
for the Price of One 


You can send the Magazine 
as a gift to one friend and 
our new book as a gift to 
another friend, thus saving 
the cost of one gift. 














=== Use order blank below and send your order in TODAY -=~=, 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 15 


I enclose $7.50 for a Gift Subscription (new or renewal) to 
The Magazine of Wall Street for one year, beginning with the current 
t is understood that I 


m to receive FREE a 
“HOW TO INVEST FOR INCOME AND PROFIT DURING 1930-31." 
SEND MAGAZINE TO 


a a copy of 


NOTE—The Magazine may be sent to one address and the book to another. 

If the person for whom the Gift Subscription is sent is already a sub- 
seriber, the subscriptions will be extended for one year 

Canadian Postage 5fc a year extra. 
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‘Adjustable Stock Rating Booklet.” 


Foreign $1.00 extra. 


See page 126. 
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Securities Analyzed, Rated and 
Mentioned in This Issue 


international Nickle 
lohns-Manville Corp. 
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Watinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
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Dollars 


In 


Money 


The only commodity that 
perpetually expands is 
money — money loaned 
out at interest. 


Funds invested in 
Bond and Share Units 


of 
Industrial Credit Corp. 


are employed for loans 
only, yielding the inves- 
tor 9%. 


Felix AuerbachCo. 
Sole Distributors 
280 Broadway New York 


MARKET: Our clients are protected through the 
establishment of a customer market on these securities. 
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ONE of industry’s great 
needs, to lower cost of distri- 
bution, is receiving impor- 
tant aid from the telephone. 
Business menare using long 
distance more and more—to 
buy, to sell and to keep up con- 
tacts. ‘Key Town Selling’’ by 
telephone saves time for both 
ahi: covers territories more 
requently, builds good will 
and carries on the affairs of 
business at lower expense. 
This use of Bell System ser- 
Vice is but oneof many signs of 
the growing telephone habit. 





Economical distribution 
—bhy telephone 


To take care of 65,000,000 
local and long distance calls 
a day, a vast plant has been 
developed which measures its 
telephones by millions, its wire 
by tens of millions of miles, 
its assets by billions. 

The important fact for in- 
vestors to remember is that the 
telephone has become a na- 
tional necessity, and that the 
Bell System’s growth year after 
year has been continuous. 

May we send you a copy of 
our booklet, ‘‘Bell Telephone 
Securities’? 2 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 








J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


And Other Leading Exchanges 
Securities Bought and Sold for Cash 


or Carried on Conservative Margin 
Branch Offices: Albany, Atlantic City, Binghamton, Buffalo, Detroit, Erie, 


Kansas City, New 


nectady, Syracuse, Troy, Tulsa, Utica, Watertown, Worcester. 


Haven, Perth Amboy, Philadelphia, Rochester, Sche- 


In North 


Carolina: Durham, Charlotte, Greensboro, Raleigh, Rocky Mount, Winston- 


Salem. 


In Texas: Austin, Fort Worth, San Antonio. 


Correspondents, with private wire connections, in all principal cities, 


42 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


“THE BACHE REVIEW” and “BACHE COMMODITY REVIEW,” 
‘ | published weekly, will be sent on application 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 111) 








tion in any improvement. The com- 
“see products are well diversified 

m household specialties to the larg- 
est generators and electric locomotives, 
while operations are international in 
scope. Present dividend rate of $5 a 
share annually is reasonably secure, and 
although enhancement in quoted values 
is not an immediate prospect, we coun- 
sel further retention at this time. Ad- 
ditional purchases in our opinion, are 
justified, during recessions, where one 
is prepared to exercise a degree of pa- 
tience. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


I am wondering how much further the 
cutting of crude oil prices by Humble is 
likely to go. Are there any indications that 
the turn for the better in the oil industry ts 
at hand? My holdings of Humble com- 
mon consist of 25 shares at 115. It is my 
intention to obtain 25 more as close to the 
bottom as possible and I think the present 
price of 73 may discount the worst. What 
r! al opinionf—L. V. E., Pasadena, 

alif. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., con- 
trolled by Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
represents a completely integrated unit 
in the petroleum industry. Its proper- 
ties include developed acreage in Texas 
and New Mexico, aggregating 213,000 
acres, undeveloped lands amounting to 
3,895,000 acres, a central refinery at 
Baytown, Texas, with daily capacity of 
120,000 barrels, as well as smaller re- 
fineries. strategically located with total 
capacity of 30,000 barrels. Its subsid- 
iary, Humble Pipe Line Co., owns 
3,739 miles of 8, 10 and 12 inch trunk 
lines and 2,434 miles of gathering lines. 
At Baywater, Texas, the company is 
constructing in conjunction with Stan- 
dard of New Jersey a hydrogenation 
unit to manufacture gasoline under 
new process. Success of this process 
should considerably augment earning 
power in years to come. Earnings in 
past years have fluctuated widely, re- 
flecting variations in the oil industry. 
Operations in 1929 resulted in record 
profits, per share earnings amounting 
to $10.93 or 2,974,646 common shares 
compared with $6.50 in 1928 on a 
smaller capitalization. Earnings thus 
far during the current year have no 
doubt been adversely affected by cur- 
tailed activity in the oil industry, 
through proration agreements and 
lower prices for products. It is there- 
fore likely that full 1930 earnings will 


register a sharp decline from 1929 
levels. Over a longer period of time, 


118 


the company’s well entrenched position 
is likely to find favorable reflection in 
the value of the shares, but present 
market conditions and the state of the 
oil industry would seem to limit the 


prospects of near term enhancement. 


HUDSON & MANHATTAN 
RAILROAD CO. 

How do you rate Hudson & Manhattan 
common at this time? Is it an attractive 
holding for a reasonably long pull consider- 
ing the growing tendency of New York 
City workers to reside in. New Jersey 
suburbs and the possibility of another boom 
in this direction? The yield on the stock 
is attractive but I am chiefly interested in 
information as to its profit prospects.— 
M. M. K., Newark, N. J. 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co. op- 
erates a system of interurban subway 
lines, through a double tube tunnel un- 
der the Hudson River, catering to the 
suburban passenger trafic from New 
York City to Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Newark and adjacent communities in 
New Jersey. Although the company, 


. more or less, functions as a connecting 


line for passengers of the Erie R. R., 
Pennsylvania R. R. and Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R., the 
bulk of its revenues are obtained from 
commuter traffic. Earning power of the 
company is augmented by growth of 
municipalities served, and the fact that 
it is not restricted to the five cent fare 
limitation of New York City, since 
operations are under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: It should not be overlooked, 
however, that bus competition since the 
opening of the Holland vehicular tun- 
nel (November, 1927,) has somewhat 
adversely affected the company. De- 
spite this factor, operating economies 
have been effected with the result that 
profits were sustained at satisfactory 
levels during 1929. Net income for 
last year amounted to $4.96 a common 
share, against $4.20 a share in 1928 
and $4.69 in 1927. Reflecting curtailed 
business activity, earnings for the first 
nine months of the current year de- 
clined from those of the corresponding 
1929 months, per share results amount- 
ing to $3.22 against $3.37 in earlier 
period. The shares offer attraction on 
an income basis; are moderately attrac- 
tive for probable price appreciation. 





CHESAPEAKE CORP. 


I would appreciate any information you 
can give me as to the recent extreme mar- 
ket weakness in Chesapeake Corp. along 
with practically all of the Van Sweringen 
holdings. Is there anything fundamentally 
wrong with the company or was the de- 
cline due to powerful bear raid—the reason 
given by most of the newspapers. 25 
shares of Chesapeake Corporation cost me 
79 in April. I am tempted to buy more 


under SO if 
Greensboro, N. 
The Chesapeake Corp. was organized 
in May, 1927, for the sole purpose of 
acquiring and holding control of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Co. Its port. 
folio contains 4,073,000 shares of $25 
par value common, and 149 preferred 
shares, $100 par value, of that com- 
pany, the aggregate approximating 
54% of the voting stock. In addition, 
the company has a minority interest of 
4% in Pere Marquette represented by 
27,500 shares common, $100 par value 
shares. Against the above securities, 
there are outstanding in the hands 
of the public $46,748,000 principal 
amount of 20 year convertible collat- 
eral 5s, due 1947, and 1,799,745 no 
par common shares of Chesapeake 
Corp. The company is controlled 
through ownership of more than 70% 
of its common stock by Alleghany 
Corp., the holding company of the 
Van Sweringen brothers and _ associ- 
ates. Earnings of the company since 
its inception have been satisfactory, net 
amounting to $2.61 a share on present 
capitalization in 1929 against $3.13 a 
share on 1,200,000 shares in 1928. 
Continuing the favorable showing, per 
share results for the nine months ended 
September 30, last, increased to $2.62, 
compared with $1.84 for. the corre 
sponding period of last year. Late re 
ports indicate, moreover, that full year 
earnings will establish a record level 
for the company. Since management's 
dividend policy in the past has been 
liberal, an increase in the current divi- 
dend rate in the not too distant future, 
is more than a reasonable expectancy. 
We are favorably disposed toward the 
company’s shares, from the standpoint 
of income and enhancement prospects 
over the medium term, and _ believe 
present holdings might be added to 
during periods of market weakness. 


you approve-—R. L. M, 


LAMBERT CoO. 


Why is Lambert common selling to yield 
over 9% when its annual $8 dividend has 
been practically covered by earnings in the 
first nine months of this year? I would 
like to have your analysis of the situation. 
Unfortunately I paid 150 for 20 shares last 
year but plan to buy 20 additional under 9 
if you think it advisable—J. J. O., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 


Lambert Co. 
100% ~ stock 


through 
Lambert 


controls, 
ownership, 


.Pharmacal Co. and Lambert & Feasley, 


Inc., the former producing “Listerine,” 
while the latter functions as an adver 
tising agency for the parent company. 
During the early part of the current 
year it acquired Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush 
Co., a prominent toothbrush manufac 
turer. Although the sales of “Listerine 
constitute about 60% of total earnings, 
the company’s business also includes 
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Another 


American & Foreign Power! 
From $18 a share to $78, in 18 Months! 


In the inflation of 1929, when speculation was rampant, Chrysler Motors, around 135, was “touted” 
as another General Motors, Radio, around 100, as a second General Electric—and many others. 


Numerous stocks were widely “tipped”—after they had doubled and tripled in price—to double and 
treble again. How costly! How foolish it all looks—now. Simply the spirit of speculation run wild! 


THE OTHER EXTREME 


Today, with Chrysler Motors around 15, Radio below 20—and numerous other stocks in propor- 
tionate deflation—fear has replaced confidence and enthusiasm. Yet, it is clear that this is the time to buy 
sound, individual stocks, to double and treble in price. 


The American Institute of Finance persistently warned clients, in 1929, against such speculations as are 
spoken of above, and advised selling—not general buying. NOW, with the drastic reversal in the stock 
market, the Institute has also reversed its position. It is NOW recommending to its clients deflated stocks, 
to double and treble in price in the next period of prosperity. 


ONE OPPORTUNITY! 


Under Electric Bond & Share sponsorship—American & Foreign Power, from 1927-29, grew from 
gross earnings of less than $20,000,000 to gross earnings of $63,700,000, and, from 1927-28, the stock 
advanced from 18 to 78—disregarding the senseless manipulation of 1929, which carried it close to 200. 


RIGHT NOW, the stock of another company—under Electric Bond & Share sponsorship—has 
reached a level of one-third that existing in the spring of this year. While current earnings are moderate, 
this strong sponsorship and the excellent outlook in the industry served makes this stock also offer prospects 
of doubling and trebling in price, we believe. 


A detailed analysis has recently been given our clients. A few copies of the Bulletin, containing this 


analysis, can now be obtained, GRATIS. 


Simply sign and return the coupon below. 


AMERICAN —_ | sori intite of Fes 
IN S di I T U 22 E O F Please send me FREE Bulletin MWNV. 
FINANCE : | 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Print plainly—Please. No Salesman will Call. 
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the manufacture and sale of tooth 
paste and powder and shaving cream, 
thus lending a tone of diversification to 
operations. Earnings record of the 
company in recent years reveals a 
steady upward trend, reflecting to a 
large degree its intensive national ad- 
vertising policy. As a matter of fact, 
continuance of this policy has been 
largely responsible for its comparatively 
favorable showing during the first nine 
months of the current year, when busi- 
ness activity, generally, has been con- 
siderably curtailed. Consolidated net 
income amounted to $5,668,471, equal 
to $7.56 a share on 748,996 shares of 
common stock, compared with $5,768,- 
568 or $7.70 a share on same basis for 
the first three quarters of previous year. 
The above figures include profits of 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. which divi- 
sion should further augment com- 
pany’s earning power over a reasonable 
period. While we do not anticipate 
full 1930 earnings above last year, re- 
sults should exceed present dividend 
rate of $8 a share per annum by a fair 
margin. Although we recognize the 
company as fundamentally sound, it 
should be pointed out that field of op- 
erations is highly specialized, which 
factor injects more than the average 
speculative risks into its shares. How- 
ever, prevailing quotations appear to 
discount such risks, and on this basis, 
we counsel further retention of present 
holdings. Additional purchases might 
be made during recessions, providing 
you are prepared to exercise a degree 
of patience. 








Building with a Bigger Dollar 
(Continued from page 107) 








50% to close up in financing his home, 
either through ready cash which fre- 
quently he can ill afford to spare, per- 
sonal credit, which may be difficult to 
utilize, or a second mortgage which 
will cost him anywhere from 20 to 
30%, in one form or another.” 

It is encouraging to note the increas- 
ing emphasis which is being given to 
this situation and this strongly suggests 
the possibility that definite relief will 
be forthcoming in the not distant 
future. 

Today the home builder’s dollar will 
bring him greater value in both ma- 
terials and labor. Edward J. Harding, 
managing director; of the Associated 
General Contractors, points out that 
the cost chart, which is a composite 
of wage and material costs, is now at a 
level lower than the monthly average 
for any year since 1926 and that the 
average of prices for basic construction 
materials is lower than the monthly 
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average for any year since 1917. 
Checking over the present cost of many 
materials entering into the construction 
of a home, it is found that prices range 
from 15 to 33% lower than last year. 

The average wage scale of union 
labor employed in the building trades 
has not appreciably altered but 
the advantage to the home builder is 
found in the increased efficiency of the 
workman. Threatened with intervals 
of unemployment, carpenters, plas- 
terers and bricklayers have lost their 
attitude of indifference and carelessness 
and are producing an honest day's 
work. Untrained and inexperienced 
labor is not being rushed into the 
breach by contractors, as was the case 
five years ago and contractors them- 
selves are striving to give the builder 
better service. The resultant savings 
can be calculated in actual dollars and 
cents and is a substantial one. 

Not only are the benefits which have 
been outlined available to the prospec- 
tive home owner, but they spell oppor- 
tunity for present owners to modern- 
ize and repair their homes. A number 
of leading and reputable manufacturers 
of building supplies stand ready to 
lend liberal financial aid to the home 
owner desirous of improving his house, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., for instance, 
have announced that they will accept 
modernizing and repairing contracts, 
involving a minimum of $100, for a 
small cash payment, with the balance 
payable over a period of from eight to 
twenty-four months. Various ways in 
which the home may be modernized in- 
clude sleeping porches, terraces, new 
heating equipment, flooring, up-to-date 
plumbing, electricity, garages and roof- 
ing. All of these contribute not only 
to the comfort and conveniences of a 
—_ but add to its monetary value, as 
well. 

The man who buys or builds his 
home at this time when building costs 
are low, and property values on the 
decline, can obtain a lifetime ad- 
vantage. A home is a particularly ad- 
vantageous investment now -and safe 
beyond any comparison with other 
kinds of property as far as the owner- 
investor is concerned. 








What a Growing Utility 
Offers the Bond Buyer 


(Continued from page 93) 








ing mortgages. Additional bonds may 
only be issued for the following rea- 
sons: 1 For the acquisition and retire- 
ment of underlying bonds; 2 for the 
redemption and retirement of bonds of 
another series; 3 for 75% of actual and 
reasonable expenses sustained in per- 


manent extensions, and enlargements ty 
the company’s properties and provided 
that the consolidated net earnings for 
twelve consecutive months, ending not 
more than two months prior to the ap 
plication for the new issue, shall have 
been not less than 1.75 times annual 
interest charges on all underlying bonds 
outstanding in the hands of the public 
and on all first and refunding mortgage 
bonds outstanding, including the con 
templated issue. 

There are $35,000,000 series “BE” 
first and refunding mortgage bonds at 
present outstanding and these rank 
equally with the series “B,” “C,” “D,” 
and “F” which total $110,000,000, 
Net available for interest charges on 
the total bonded indebtedness of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. has averaged over 
the last five years an amount equal to 
2.8 times annual interest requirements, 
a more than usually satisfactory ratio 
for a public utility bond. 

The series “E” enjoy an active mar- 
ket on the New York Curb Exchange 
and are currently selling around 98 to 
yield 4.61% to maturity. The call 
price of 105, being effective for some 
twelve years, there is still room fora 
considerable appreciation in price. 








An Old Timer Discusses 
Safe Investments 
(Continued from page 105) 








money is mobile, that is, easily invested 
or taken out, and 3!4, 4 or 442% gen 
erally paid upon it. 

Life insurance should be taken out 
in accordance with the individual needs 
of the investor. In some cases 
should be the first step of an invest 
ment program, in others it should come 
later. Insurance is generally taken out 
for the protection afforded, but it is 
also a very good safe investment with 
a low yield. 

Next should come a program of 
bonds. They can be purchased on a 
monthly payment basis or for cash, and 
are probably the very best form of in 
vestment when the investor gets to the 
security buying stage. Good bonds are 
of almost infinite variety and any 
reputable bond house has a lengthy list 
to select from, all of which are safe. 

Then should come preferred s 
and some few common stocks. Here 
the investor should be wary, and if 
without knowledge of these issues, 
should secure competent advice from 
his banker or broker. Some of these 
companies have uninterrupted div 
dend records that extend for over fifty 
years, and have a large surplus to pr 
vide for the lean years. 

My investment program includes all 
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of the above mentioned investments, 
but of all, the best investment that I 
have made personally, I like the stock 
of the American Tel. & Tel., because 
of the provision that the company has 
made, that the stock can be purchased 
on monthly payments at the market 
price. I have shares that I purchased 
in January, 1923, at 123.02, shares in 
April, 1924, at 126.57, and some more 
that I purchased in May, 1925, at 
136.12. The market advances of this 
stock have made it a very good invest- 
ment for me. 

Investing for others had taught me 
much, long before I started my own 
investment program many years ago. I 
have learned that to assure safety, com- 
petent and disinterested advice is neces- 
sary. The best advice that I have found 
is: “Before you invest—investigate.” 
It were well if this were made the 
foundation stone of all investment 
programs. 

It has been said that “Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of an Investment,” 
and the truth of this axiom is realized 
more and more as the investment total 
mounts up. Watchfulness is a vital 
necessity where investments are con- 
cerned. 

I have learned that to earn money is 
easy, to save it is hard; but to invest 
it intelligently is infinitely harder. 

To save money intelligently .... 
this is investment. 








Larger Dividends in Sight 
(Continued from page 89) 








stocks in these companies would appear 
to offer logical prospects of large direct 
returns in the near future. 


nd 


Business Incidentally, a significant 
sidelight on this matter 
of corporation surplus 
has been advanced re- 
cently. It has been stated that the 
billions of cash, accumulated by pros- 
perous corporations, are but passively 
at work and that today the fetish of 
corporation surplus stands in the way 
of a revival of prosperity. Also, that 
were this money to be placed in the 
hands of the public it would be used 
in payment of consumable goods and 
lat productive activity would be 
stimulated. This is undeniably true 
and moreover is likely to take place, 
although there will be nothing forced 
or sudden about the process when it 

occur. It will be the result of the 
slow recognition on the part of cor- 
Porations that the unproductivity of 
tarnings retained leaves them with no 
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Odd Lots 


“Odd Lot Trading” is the name of an interesting 
booklet we have prepared for small and large investors 
who are desirous of increasing their margin of safety 
through diversifying their holdings. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, it explains the many 
advantageous features in buying Odd Lots. 


Please mention M.W. 450 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir&@ 
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You Can Buy Good Securities 
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Partial Payments 
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choice but to be more liberal with their 
stockholders and this greater buying 
power put gradually into the hands of 
the public will certainly be an impor- 
tant factor in assuring activity for ex- 
isting plants and will do much to aid 
the attainment of a sound business 
stability. 

Before this era of more moderate but 
sounder prosperity dawns, however, a 
period of readjustment is perfectly 
natural and it is through this that we 
are now passing. As a matter of fact 
there is some evidence that the worst 
has already been met. - Certain com- 
panies will undoubtedly fail—have al- 
ready failed—but the stronger units 
will just as undoubtedly survive. They 
will find, however, that their gross 
revenues are tending to become sta- 
bilized and that the law of “diminish- 
ing returns” becomes an increasingly 
important factor as further expansion 
is attempted. Earnings, of course, will 
continue to grow, but this will be due 
more to greater efficiency than to ex- 
pansion. 

Should the development of the 
United States take place as has been 
outlined, further interesting conclu- 
sions may be drawn. The inability of 
corporations and individuals to use 
their cash for the expanding needs of 
the country is likely to result in a 
great abundance of capital seeking in- 
vestment. Interest rates would there- 
fore decline and the stocks of sound 
companies would become scarce and in 
rising price trend as the investment de- 
mand made itself increasingly felt. 
Under such conditions the stock mar- 
kets might fluctuate to a smaller degree 
than has been the case in the past and 
speculation take a place of minor im- 
portance as compared to investment. 
Finally, the purchaser of a common 
stock would expect to benefit from 
larger dividends rather than from an 
appreciation in price. 








What Is the Matter With 
the Rails? 


(Continued from page 87) 








and also long trips, and return to the 
steam railroad. 

In attempting to meet competition 
from the motor bus the railroads object 
particularly to the fact that a con- 
siderable part of the taxes that they 
pay each year goes for the building and 
upkeep of the highways on which the 
competing motor bus operates, and 
which does not pay taxes at all com- 
mensurate with those against 
the railroads. The latter also object 
strongly to the fact that the motor bus 
is not under the supervision of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission, al- 
though it may be engaged in extensive 
interstate business. 

After the motor bus and private car 
came the aeroplane as a competitor of 
the railroads for both passenger and 
freight trafic—short and long haul. 
While commercial airplanes are not 
yet carrying a large quantity of freight 
and a large number of passengers, the 
volume is increasing in each instance 
and practically all of this traffic would 
go to the railroads if there were no 
airplanes. The United States is prac- 
tically gridironed for the carrying ‘of 
mail by airplanes. While the increase 
in the volume may not be rapid in the 
next few years, it is certain to expand 
as the aeroplane is improved, cheap- 
ened in price and the transportation 
rates reduced. It is one more compet- 
ing medium of transportation with 
which the railroads must reckon. 

They were severely critized for fight- 
ing the motor bus and truck for some 
vears before attempting to co-ordinate 
both with their passenger and freight 
services. Accordingly, some of the 
large railroad systems, in an effort to 
forestall both competition and criticism, 
hastened to establish co-ordinated serv- 
ices, rail and airplane—for long dis- 
tance passenger traffic. Prominent in 
this group are the Pennsylvania and 
New York Central in the East, Atchi- 
son and Northern Pacific in the West. 
Pennsylvania has gone extensively into 
airplane transportation also for short 
distances, chiefly between New York 
and Washington. The Ford Motor Car 
Co. operates a large commercial air- 
plane service for passengers and is car- 
rying also materials for its plants by 
airplane. No one just now can 
visualize the extent to which similar 
services will develop in the next five 
years. 


Inland Waterways 


Railway executives, chiefly in the 
Central West, feel keenly aggrieved 
over competition for freight traffic that 
has been set up by the United States 
Government by the putting into opera- 
tion of an extensive fleet of barges on 
the leading inland waterways. Rates 
for this service average about 20 per 
cent less than railroad rates for the 
same classes of trafic. The latter feel 
that it would be ruinous to attempt to 
meet this competition by reducing their 
rates. Simply because of the lower 
charges many shippers give their slow 
moving traffic to the barges. Still, they 
expect the railroads to continue to be 
among their principal customers. 

The Government takes the position 
that the inland water way service is 
not injurious to the railroads. One of 
its high officials said not so long ago: 
“The development of water transporta- 


tion and the consequent industrial ac. 
tivities and opportunities that it wil] 
bring, will increase railroad transporta. 
tion. Each form of transportation op. 
erating in its own sphere, supplements 
all other forms and adds to their pros 
perity and usefulness.” 

The railroads maintain that, to say 
the least, these statements have to do 
with a far look ahead and not with the 
immediate future. Their executives 
point to the fact that in both 1928 and 
1929 the barges of the Inland Water 
Ways Corp. (the Government con: 
cern), carried considerably over 2,000, 
000 tons of freight, most of which they 
would have handled if there had been 
no inland waterway service. 

Extension of pipe lines to carry, for 
long distances, not only crude oil but 
also gasoline and natural gas, has made 
another heavy cut into gross earnings 
of the railroads. This development 


‘promises to go further rapidly. The 


striking increase in the production and 
use of natural gas in the last two or 
three years has cut down proportion: 
ately the use and transportation of coal 
by the railroads, for the generation of 
heat and light. 


Freight Rates 


The foregoing gives a rough outline 
of the principal forms of competition 
with which the steam railroads of the 
United States have to contend. Coupled 
with the losses each year from these 
sources, running into millions of dol: 
lars, are the losses sustained from fre- 
quent and almost constant revisions 
downward of freight rates by the In 
terstate Commerce Commission. One 
of the latest is the so-called grain rate 
case, which, if the new rates prescribed 
were to go into effect, would cause an 
estimated reduction of from $800,000 
to $2,500,000 a year in the freight 
revenues of a single large western sys 
tem. The effective date of the pro 
posed reduced ratés has been put off to 
February 1. 

Just recently the western roads filed 
a petition for reopening and rehearing 
of the whole case. This is one of the 
big illustrations of rate readjustments 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion. A favorite pastime of that body 
appears to be to “whittle” rates here 
and there in many directions and on 
many classes of freight. 

Taxes are ever on the increase. Em 
ployees ask for higher wages whenever 
railroad revenues are specially large 
and sometimes when they are not 9 
Oo 

Finally, since November of last year, 
the American railroads have had to con 
tend with general business depression 
in this country and throughout the 
world. The result of contending 


' all these adverse conditions has been @ 
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Vater GUBSCRISERS to THE INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS FORECAST of The Magazine 

con- of Wall Street have had the opportunity of profiting to the extent of 45 points on 

i 10 commitments made during the past nine days. This is another illustration of the 

ea profits available right along through following our advices which are based on tried 
and proven methods of forecasting the swings of the market. 

; = In anticipation of the reaction which followed Election Day, on Saturday, Novem- 

made ber 1, we telegraphed our subscribers to sell short two stocks—one a leading public 

nings utility. On Wednesday and Thursday, November 5 and 6, four more short sales were 

" advised, bringing the short position to six stocks—three of which were public utili- 

a ties. As you will recall, the weakness in the public utility group was most pro- 

mend nounced so that the short commitments recommended to our subscribers were among 

tion: the most profitable that could possibly have been made. On November 10, we ad- 

coal vised covering three of these commitments and selling short four additional stocks 


mn of which were in a weak technical position. 


This is the type of security advisory service you should be receiving especially under 
prevailing market conditions. Even your first commitment made in accordance 
with our definite advice is likely to bring you a profit greatly in excess of $75—the 


(Telegraph me collect, three to five stocks in which to make commitments at the market as 
mentioned in (a) and supply wire service as mentioned in (b). 
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sition moderate cost of a full six months’ test subscription. 
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1 fre: tance in mail. Wire recommendations.” 
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e In 4 . 
One | Place your subscription NOW and we will: 
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| pro b) mail you the regular weekly and all special issues analyze your present and contemplated holdings 
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decrease in gross revenues of 65 Class 1 
railroads for the first 9 months of 1930 
of $540,639,907 and in net railway 
operating income of $222,886,752, in 
comparison with the corresponding 
period of 1929. 

In spite of this tremendous shrinkage 
not a single railroad has reduced its 
regular dividend rate and no important 
road is planning to do so for the last 
quarter of this year. A business en- 
terprise that can make such a showing 
is worthy of further consideration by 
investors. It is also worthy of con- 
sideration by the Federal Government, 
patrons of the railroads and everyone 
who has the future development of this 
country at heart. 

In another article will be shown 
what should be done to take the rail- 
roads and their securities out of the 
area of apprehension and place them 
in an area of assurance and confidence, 
in which they belong, and likewise the 
railroad shares that should be bought 
by those who believe in this country 
and the need of the steam railroads for 
its further development. 








Great Changes Overtake Steel 
(Continued from page 91) 








What are the ways in which in- 
vestors may take advantage of these 
tremendous changes under way in 
the steel industry? In the first place, 
the companies supplying the elec- 
tric welding equipment are in an 
outstanding position. Such concerns 
as Westinghouse, General Electric 
and Allis‘Chalmers are leaders in 
this field. Air Reduction, in view of 
its specialized service and equipment 
manufactured directly for oxy-acety- 
lene welding and cutting purposes, is 
in a particularly favorable position. Its 
more than one hundred plants located 
throughout the country assure distribu- 
tion from strategic centers at the start. 

Such chemical manufacturing con- 
cerns as Union Carbide and others pro- 
ducing acetylene will also benefit sub- 
stantially. And then, again, the con- 
cerns supplying electrical accessories 
for welding equipment should experi- 
ence considerable stimulation in their 
business. We refer to Cutler-Hammer, 
Weston Electrical Instrument, General 
Cable and Formica Insulation Co. 
Black & Decker Manufacturing Co. is 
still another company that should bene- 
fit considerably. 

On the other side of the picture, 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool and Ingersoll- 
Rand are at present benefiting from 
the riveted type of construction. But 
the management of such far-sighted 
firms is by no means unprepared for 
such basic changes in the demand for 
their products. Undoubtedly their 
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valuable past experience and estab- 
lished position in the trade will be put 
to good use through the introduction 
of special equipment to serve the new 
welded steel type of construction. 
Both firms may, therefore, be expected 
to share in the increased business an- 
ticipated. 

The second of these current develop- 
ments in the steel industry that prom- 
ises to alter the prospects for many 
companies and for some securities of 
wide investment interest is the intro- 
duction of various alloy metals into 
steel manufacture, particularly with 
the goal of producing a corrosion-re- 
sisting product. 

Alloys such as “Enduro” and 
“Nitralloy” have contributed ma- 
terially to steel’s usefulness; but per- 
haps the largest single contribution to 
the improvement of the market for 
steel products is the offering of a rust- 
reducing product, with little or no 
reduction in the strength or generally 
high efficiency of the basic metal. The 
annual loss from rust to the home- 
owners of this country has been esti- 
mated at over six hundred million 
dollars—not to mention the even 


greater loss to industry; and it ap-. 


pears only a matter of time before this 
heavy annual charge will be substan- 
tially reduced by rustless steel. 

The use of more metal for the ex- 
terior facing of buildings, for fur- 
niture, office partitions, etc., is broad- 
ening the market for steel. In fact, 
alloy steels are rendering obsolete a 
large part of the equipment now in ex- 
istence in our industrial plants. More- 
over, if we look ahead to the future 
with its probable heavy demands for 
overhead walks and drives, the need 
for steel—and rustless steel in particu- 
lar—is clearly outlined. 

But from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, the alloy steel market 
is unusually attractive, since the mar- 
gin of profit is relatively wide. 
Ordinary steel is considered as a bulk 
product and sold at a relatively small 
profit. Not so with the new products 
in the alloy-steel market. With in- 
creased demand and reduced produc- 
tion costs, even the price trend of 
alloy-steels may be expected to work 
lower in due course of time; but at 
this stage, and during the years im- 
mediately ahead, the margin of profit 
should be decidedly attractive. Today, 
the steel companies are organizing for 
a mass attack upon important com- 
petitive materials; and the addition to 
steel of a small percentage of alloys is 
a powerful bid for access to much 
wider markets and sources of demand. 

Aluminum, nickel and zinc, as well 
as the less important non-ferrous metals 
now used as alloys, should benefit sub- 
stantially from these changes. On the 
other hand, unless united efforts are 


made by the copper industry, bronze, 
brass and copper may expect to meet 
increasing competition from _ steel, 
The companies of investment interes 
which stand to benefit from these 
changes include the Aluminum Co. of 
America—all-dominant in the alum. 
inum field today; the Vanadium Corp; 
International Nickel; and those steel 
companies already specializing in the 
production of alloy steels—namely, 
Central Alloy, Ludlum and Crucible. 








Trade Tendencies 
(Continued from page 108) 








material impairment of profit margins, 
Manufacturers of packaged foods, 
which are extensively advertised, have 
experienced little difficulty in maintain- 
ing earnings at a level comparing 
favorably with last year, and in some 
cases earnings will exceed 1929. Lead- 
ing distributors of dairy and kindred 
products will likewise chalk up a fa 
vorable record and the showing of the 
two leading bakers of biscuits, etc., 
leaves nothing to be desired. Bread 
bakers, on the other hand, continue to 
suffer the results of inadequate profit 
margins and despite strenuous efforts 
to reduce costs, earnings have been dis- 
appointing. The four leading meat 
packers closed their fiscal years around 
November 1, and it is expected that re- 
sults will be more satisfactory than ap- 
peared probable earlier in the year. 








Two Food Chain Giants 
Compared 
(Continued from page 97) 








from which net earnings or earnings 
per share can be computed, but results 
so far this year point to somewhat 
higher net than last year, when it 
amounted to $26,219,631, equivalent 
to $11.78 per share on the 2,073,916 
shares of no par common stock. This 
includes a charge of $5,092,592 for de- 
preciation on the company’s equipment 
which is a very liberal amount. In 
1928, the per share earnings weft 
$11.02. The dividend currently paid 
is at the rate of $5 annually but extras 
are paid from time to time. The com 
pany operates on a relatively small 
profit margin depending on volume for 
its profits. Last year earnings weft 
only 2.49 cents on each dollar of sales. 
The return on the company’s invest’ 
ment, however, approximates 22%. 
Readjustment has played havoc wit 
Kroger’s earnings this year, the first si 
months, for instance, actually showing 
an operating loss, but this was offset 
“other income” so that total net avail 
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able on the 1,795,536 common shares 
was $341,492 or 12 cents per share. 
The first six months in 1929 showed 
$2.35 but no comparisons can be made 
with the current year’s earnings be- 
cause the new management which took 
ofice on April 1 of this year has made 
several revisions downward, because of 
a change in bookkeeping methods. The 
company has been paying dividends at 
the rate of $1 in cash and 5% in stock 
annually, but a revision is very likely. 

Between the two common stocks, 
A. & P. and Kroger, the former repre- 
sents a security with decided invest- 
ment qualities coupled with attractive 
appreciation possibilities for the long 
pull, while the latter is more of a spec- 
ulation but also with attractive possi- 
bilities as the company works itself out 
of its difficulties. The management of 
A. & P. has had long experience and 
has demonstrated its capabilities. The 
new management of Kroger is proceed- 
ing with the development of the com- 
pany on a more conservative basis than 
formerly. A. & P. common has re- 
cently been selling for 166, a price 
equivalent to about 15 times the 
earnings and reflecting through its pre- 
mium price the continued growth pos- 
sibilities of the company. Kroger is 
now about 21 on the New York Stock 
Exchange, only about one-sixth of its 
high price last year. Awaiting the re- 
sults of readjustment, the company is 
marking time, but from a speculative 
viewpoint is attractive. 








Up from ‘Alabam”’ 
(Continued from page 85) 








nical qualifications sink into minor 
phases. That explains W. P. 
Holcombe as vice-president of the 
Brooklyn Edison Company. He and 
Sloan were college buddies at Auburn 
and brothers in Kappa Alpha, and 
both traveled the electrical route. So 
up from Alabama comes Holcombe to 
support his friend and carry on 100 
per cent with the Sloan policies in 
Brooklyn. So also comes Charles L. 
Harold from Alabama to manage 
Brooklyn Edison’s sales, and do it 
sweetly, 


Nathan Jonas, a Type 


Strictly speaking, Nathan Jonas 
could hardly qualify for the place in 
the Alabama delegation to the national 
Concourse of men distinguished in 
Wall Street and its environs, because 
while he was born at Montgomery, 
Ala., sixty-one years ago his parents 
carried him off to Brooklyn a year 


(Please turn to page 128) 
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Why are good Preferred Stocks so 
desirable at this time? 


® 
Every investor should read this new booklet 
“Utility Preferred Stocks’”— which reveals 
present high yields and other advantages 


A recent analysis shows an average yield of more than one 
percent higher for high grade preferred stocks when compared 
to the yield of popular common stocks and bonds. @ Doubtless 
you are interested, along with many other investors, in taking 
advantage of the present extremely favorable situation and low 
prices. @ Your request will bring the interesting information in 
this booklet without obligation. 


G.L. OFRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK e BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


-------—--—-- TEAR OUT AND MAIL—-——-—————— 


G. L. OHRSTROM & CO., INC., 36 Wall Street, New York 
Please send me your new booklet: ‘‘Utility Preferred Stocks.’’ 


Name. 





Address 























E, extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desiring 
information or reports on compa- 
nies with which we are identified. 





Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 





























MARKET STATISTICS 





N. Y. Times 
N. Y. Times c-Dow, Jones Avgs.— 7-50 Stocks——,, 
40 Bonds 30 Indus. 20 Rails High Low Bales 

Monday, October 27 .......++. 85.89 196.08 114.07 170.380 165.33 1,812,060 
Tuesday, October 28 .......+.. 85.66 194.95 115.28 172.27 169.18 2,016,200 
Wednesday, October 29 ....... 85.58 190.73 114,74 169.81 167.16 1,673,080 
Thursday, October 30 ......... 85.61 188.07 113.88 167.77 164.31 1,918,781 
Friday, October 31 ........... 85.43 183.35 112.50 164,76 160.01 2,249,195 
Saturday, November 1 ........ 86.41 184,89 112.66 168.00 160.21 1,001,290 
Monday, November 8.......... 85.54 185.89 113.19 164.44 161.47 1,258,650 
Tuesday, November 4 ........ HOLIDAY — EXCHANGE CLOSED 
‘Wednesday, November 5 ...... 85.84 179.81 111.66 163.09 158,12 2,145,720 
Thursday, November 6 ........ 85.19 180.72 110,87 160.84 157.22 2,446,690 
Friday, November 7 .......... 84.84 174.88 106.91 159,53 153.20 3,367,880 
Saturday, November 8 ........ 84.78 178.14 105.70 155.79 152.08 3,070,760 
RT SSE AE SETAE pH 
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“Adjustable Stock Ratings” 


A Second Printing of the October 15th issue was 
required to take care of the flood of orders 


OvUR monthly “Adjustable Stock Ratings” pocket-size booklet just fills the need, today, for a 
ready reference book affording a quick and accurate check on the position and prospect 

























































































































































































of any stock. * be 
Every stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange as well as every important New York N 
Curb Market security is included. The data for each security was selected after months of M 
study. Unnecessary information has been eliminated. Essential data only, is included. 
Assembled in concise form, this booklet gives you—at a glance—information absolutely neces- 
sary to every investor. These “Adjustable Stock Ratings,” in combination with THE Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, make an unequalled investment service that should enable you to keep 
your funds profitably placed in sound issues at all times. 
Information as of October 1, 1930 
DIVIDENDS 
Co: Ticker | List-| Rat- Busi Funded Shares - 
aac Symb.| ed | ing aisatas Debt Outre 4" |P9") Rate | Payable| Record 
1 | Abitibi Pwr.& Paper; ABI N C2 | Canadian newsprint mfr... .|$50,000,000 | 1,088,117 | No |........)....cccclececeeee 
2| Abraham & Straus,.| AST N Bl | Brooklyn dept. store....... 5,150,000 J lt ars eee ae 
3 | Adams Express..... AE N — | Management invest. trust..} 9,889,500 | 1,815,147} 10 1.60 | g-9/30 9/15 
4| Adams-Millis...... ALL | N | C2 | Low-priced hosiery........ None 156,0003) No 2.00 | q-11/1 10/18 
5 sme Int'l} AIN N | C2 | Office equipment.......... None 520,000 | No 1.50 | g-10/10 9/22 
6| Advance Rumely...| RX N B4 | Agricultural implements... . None if bb US es ee See 
“7 | Aero Supply ‘B’....| AER Cc D2 | Aeronautical steel pdts..... None Se SS a ee aaa 
8 | Aero Underwriters..| AOU Cc — | Aviation insurance......... None OR 2 ie So SS Pees i" eae 
9| Agfa Ansco........ AGN | C A4 | Photo ee supplies...... None tl. ah oe SS ee eer 
10 | Ahumada Lead..... AUA N C4 | Lead & silver mining....... None eS UE 2 eee ree eee 
11 | Ainsworth Mfg.....| AIR | C | C3 bil ies... None 163,331 | No 2.50 | 9-9/2 8/20 
12 | Air Investors...... ARV Cc — | Aviation investment trust. . None TOES ih St ae Pe eee 
13 | Air Reduction...... ADN | N | Al | Oxygen, commercial gases. . None 791,781 | No 3.00*/ g-10/15 9/30 
14| Air Way Electric...| AWY | N | C3 | Vacuum cleaners, etc...... None 400,000 | No 1.25 | q-10/1 9/20 
15 | Ajax Rubber....... AJ N D4 | Automobile tires.......... 2,017,000 RE SS Be ee ie ee, eee 
16 | Ala. Gt. Southern..| AGS | C FeO” eae 11,294,000 156,600 | 50 4.00*| sa-6/28 5/24 
17 | Ala. & Vicksburg...| ALM | N SS re er 2,500,000 42,000 | 100 6.00 | sa-10/1 9/8 
18 | Alaska Juneau Gold} JU N C4 | Gold mining.............. fe SE pees RE Ran 
19 | Albany & Susqueha.| AQS N Ri aaa 10,000,000 ‘35,000 | 100 9.00*| sa-7/1 6/14 
20| A. P. W. Paper Co.| A N C2 | Fine tissues and towels..... 3,000,000 2 Se a Re ee ee 
21 | Alexander Indus....| AID Cc D3 | Motion pictures, aircraft. . . None dE Oe RES RS eee 
22 | Allegheny & Westn.| AY | N | B2 ee 2,000,000 32,000 | 100 | 6.00 | sa-7/1 6/30 
23 | Allegheny Corp....| AYY N Bl | RR. investment trust.......| 78,923,000 | 4,152,547] No |........]...cccccfecececes 
24) Allegheny Gas..... ALH Cc ee Pe eee 3,110,500 SR See Re ir: eee 
25 | Allegheny Steel....| AGL N B2 | Special alloy steel......... None 610,541 | No 1.80*|mo-9/18 8/30 
26 | Alliance Realy ....| ANR N c3 N'Y. C. real estate....... None 132,000 | No 3.00*| g-10/18 10/5 
27 | Allied Aviation..... ALV Cc D4 | Aero engines, accessories... . None ks RR Sy RRS BROS, sree 
28 | Allied Chem. & Dye] ACD | N | Al | Chemical holding company.| None 2,287,014 | No 6.00*| g-11/1 10/il 
29 | Allied Mills........ AMG | C | B2 | Cattle feed.............+. None 1,038,601 | No “RE Ie ta DR 
30 | Allis-Chalmers..... AH N Al | Heavy mach., elec. equip...| 15,000,000 | 1,256,448 | No 3.00 | g-8/15 1/24 
| C—Dividends deferred 9/13/30 F—Pittsburgh stock Exchange q 
: Chec 
Here is a full-size reproduction of two pages of data—typical of the 120 pages to be contained in each 
issue of our Monthly Adjustable Stock Rating Booklets. Note the handy size and the clear readable type. e 
ee a For 
Original Methods Special Advantages oye 
Our Ratings show both the outlook for the industry and the —Notice especially how easy our numbered lines and special expir: 
position of the security in that industry, whether good or bad, division markers enable you to follow each security across <a 
—ae you at = times i germ a: mat We of our — and get, at a glance, the essential data. T 
enced business security ana q ore buying or sellin, F . : : 
any security consult these ratings. Business conditions ened —Fer your aaghar te gig og. fd yg om & * = ; 4 
change and our ratings for any particular stock may change at stocks, whether New York Stock Exchange or Curt ac , | 
any time. Investors should check our ratings each month to see ranged in one alphabetical list, marked with an “N” or a | Ei 
if a change has taken place in the outlook for their holdings. — Industry the Senaty nip ap sang other special in- by 
. trial activities are shown as these are of prime importance , 
Our Comments wil' be changed frequently, keeping you up-to- eggy et oe Be 
the-minute on new developments likely to affect prices. = rene alway ei capstan aria 2 en | 
: 5 : Statistical Data:—You will find the important statistics s0 I oN, 
_Our Conclusions are based on intensive analyses of the com- essential in judging and keeping track of your company—earn- | 
bined fundamentals for each security—plus the current technical ings—price range—dividend information—funded debt—shares | Ci 
position and future outlook for the general market. outstanding—ticker symbols, and latest interim earnings available. 
—____ 
PAE CEE a (i ki al 
NOVI 
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a Tremendous Success 


Send your order at once to be sure of receiving 
the important issue of November 15th 


O UR monthly “Adjustable Stock Ratings” will be of inestimable help to all subscribers to 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET in keeping up to date on all securities in which they may | 
be interested and in checking changes in the outlook for securities previously purchased. 


Now, more than ever with business turning the corner, you will want the guidance of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET supplemented by our “Adjustable Stock Ratings” so that you can— 


—Avoid companies not likely to recover. 

—See at a glance any danger signals on previous purchases. 
—Know what industries are progressing—which are declining. 
—Know what companies offer the soundest profit possibilities. 
—Have all the essential facts all the time. 


Explanations of ratings and additional foot notes on page 1 


EARNINGS PRICE RANGE Recent 
Annual Interim 1929 1930 Split-up Chimiieiniays 
—jo28 | 1929 1930 | High High pocicienmbencti 
; mee i ee N.F. 57% 42% 2:1 6/28 Owns important power properties 
a a 159% 43 66 ‘ Heavy emmys for expansion 






































2.15je6 Specializing in cheaper grades 
1.46je6 % Earnings may be lower in last half 
N.F. 7 Past record unimpressive 

Outlook hinges on recovery of aviation 
Sufficient information not available 
Must meet strong competition 
Handicapped by low metal prices 

pendent on aut bile industry 
Asset value $11.10 per share 4/21/30 
Shows improving trend 
: Earnings will be sharply lower 
34 2.80D | N.F. N.F. 1 4% % Outlook dubious 
11.44 11.24 “ee F. Earnings lower but dividends secure 
Dividend| guarante Divs. provided by lease. [Ill. Cent’l] 
0.56BD | 0.71BD as .F. yy yy Low grade ore resulting in poor earnings 
Dividend| guarante Leased to Dela. & Hudson RR. 
0.70je 0.6Lje 3 Current earnings improving 

0.38 1.12D i 2 1 Aircraft division unprofitable 
Dividend| guarante Leased by Buff., Roch. & Pitts. RR. 
0.53 oe i Sponsored by Van Sweringens 

0.37B ee N.F. 93 3 2:1 7/29 Developing natural gas properties 
5.04 N.F. 00; 2:1 2/29 Important Ford contracts 
j 10% 2/29 | Current earnings moderately lower 
Outlook not clearly defined 
Spending large sums for development 
Drought should increase sales 
4:1 9/29 Current earnings holding up well 
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Check the simplicity of this presentation of the latest essential facts and figures for every important listed 
security. The information is the most practical and valuable obtainable and may be interpreted at a glance. 


Special Combination Offer 


For a limited time we offer THE MAGAZINE oF WALL Street, including full consultation privileges of our Personal Service 
Department one year (regular price $7.50) and our Monthly “Adjustable Stock Ratings” one year (regular price, $2.50; sold only 
in combination with a year’s subscription to THE MAGAZINE or WALL SrreeT)—all for $9.00. If you are a subscriber now, the 
expiration date of your current subscription will be extended accordingly. 


Mail This Coupon Today -—— 
The Magazine of Wall Street : Nov. 15, R. B. 1930. 
42 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 7 


Enclosed is my check for $9.00. (Enter) (Extend) my subseription to The dinietiis of Wall Street for one 

or $9.00. year (26 

hg reee including full privileges of your Personal Service Department and also send me the next 12 issues of your Monthly 
justable Stock Ratings.” (If your order is received within ten days we will also send you our new book, “How to 

Invest for Income and Profit During 1930-1931.”) ; 


Canadian Postage 50c additional per year; Foreign $1.00 
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While business generally decreased during 
the six-month period ending August 1930, a 
new business peak was reached by CREDIT 
SERVICE, INC. During this period tts 12 
industrial banking units reported a tetal in- 
crease of 33% over the same period of 1929, 


Yet even this record is no more noteworthy 
than this institution’s uninterrupted 





Return to 
Investors 


in 72Years ° 





in bond Interest and profit sharing —to the 
holders of its6% Gold Debenture Profit Shar- 
ing Bonds.Mail coupon below forinformation. 


CREDIT SERVICE 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Graybar Bidg., New York 
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United Founders 
COMMON 


Offers attractive possibilities 
for future growth and appre- 
ciation over a period of years. 


Descriptive circular on request 


Seeslaan & Bikies 


60 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Hanover 7500-5973 




















100 Share or Odd Lots 


Your orders, whether large or small, 
receive the same careful attention— 
always ... Consult our Statistical De- 
partment freely on investment matters. 


Write Dept. MG-8 


Gishoim & (aPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 




















6% GOLD NOTES 


American CASH CREDIT Corporation 


Interest June ist and Dec. ist. Cashable Face 
Value after one year. Multiples of $50.00. 


Fiscal Agent 
National Cash Credit Corporation 
40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 125) 


later. But everybody in “the Alabama 
crowd” the writer canvassed proudly 
claimed Mr. Jonas for Alabama. And 
he represents a fine and important type 
of business men that Alabama as well 
as other southern states has contributed 
to the big parade of American men 
of affairs—Americans of Hebraic race 
who have aequired their Americanism 
in the southern milieu. Being duly 
hall-marked as an Alabaman, we find 
that Mr. Jonas has hung up some 
shining trophies of the business chase 
for the credit of the ancient land of 
the Cherokees, in the gaining of which 
he has done much to adorn and noth- 
ing to sully the Old South’s high sense 
of honor. Beginning his business 
career as an errand boy at twelve, he 
qualified for banking by being a book- 
keeper, traveling salesman and insur- 
ance agent, and started in at the top 
as a bank president—of the Citizens 
Trust Company of Brooklyn—at the 
age of thirty-six. It grew and grew 
until it became the $500,000,000 Manu- 
facturers Trust Company which, as 
this is written, is on the verge of unit- 
ing with three other banking institu- 
tions to become the fourth largest bank 
in New York and fifth in the United 
States. See what even a year in Ala- 
bama can do! 


How Erskine Did It 


Fifty-nine years ago a boy was born 
into the world at Huntsville, Ala., in 
the midst of such desperately poor en- 
vironment that his ambition early 
centered terrifically on financial inde- 
pendence. The struggle for liberty 
first took the form of a shoe store 
clerkship at $1.50 a week, during the 
summer vacation. Having tasted blood 
young Albert Russel Erskine quit school 
for good the next year, being then six- 
teen. Followed forty-three years of tire- 
less, driving effort, which have brought 
him to the presidency of the Stude- 
baker Corporation. He works now as he 
worked when at 21 he kept two sets 
of books in St. Louis, making a thou- 
sand entries a day for $75 a month. 
At 27 he was chief clerk of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Company in St. Louis. 
Three years later, as auditor-in-chief, 
he was in charge of the New York 
office and had supervision over 300 
cotton gins throughout the south. In 
1904 he did such a stellar audit of the 
books of the Yale & Towne company 
that he was elected treasurer and di- 
rector of that company. His reputa- 
tion as a master bookkeeper made him 
vice-president and director of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company in 
1904. Seven years later he joined 
Studebaker at South Bend, and since 
1915 has been its president. In addi- 
tion to working like the devil, day and 


night, all you need to succeed in a big 
way in America, he says, is (1) keep 
faith with the public, (2) pay em. 
ployes well and treat them fairly, and 
(3) make profits for the stockholders, 
It has to be admitted that Erskine does 
play a little, but he works so hard at 
his play that he shoots golf in the 
eighties. 


Another Alabama Invasion 


Nothing illustrates more impres. 
sively the thesis of these articles—that 
Wall Street is only the Nation’s Of- 
fice, not its master—than the way a 
group of Alabama men have slipped 
into New York within the past year 
or two, with no more ado than as 
if they were moving from one office 
building to another in Birmingham. 
Not that Mr. Martin is any stranger 
to Wall Street but that he looms big- 
ger than ever and now has native re- 
tainers around him at 20 Pine Street 
when he comes up from Birmingham. 
Thomas Wesley Martin is the lawyer 
type of corporation executive—and 
lawyers, by the way, are becoming the 
dominant figures in finance and indus 
try to something like the extent that 
they have been in politics since the 
Year 1 of the Republic. 

Born in Montgomery in 1881 and 
receiving his diploma at the University 
of Alabama in 1899, Mr. Martin be- 
came general counsel of the Alabama 
Light and Power Company when it 
was founded in 1912. In 1920 he 
became president, and when the South- 
eastern Power and Light Company te 
gan to collect local companies a few 
years ago Mr. Martin just naturally 
headed it. Then when the Common: 
wealth & Southern Power was smelted 
out of a fusion of the Southeastern 
and the Commonwealth Power Com: 
pany into the Commonwealth & 
Southern, Mr. Martin emerged as 
president of the new holding company, 
which abolished its intermediate 
progenitors and tied up directly, as 
the holding company, to the primary 
operating companies, like the Alabama 
Light and Power Company, the 
Georgia Power Company, the South 
Carolina Power Company, the Ten 
nessee Electric, etc. The merger 
brought to New York from Birming: 
ham F. P. Cummings, vice-president, 
who is especially concerned with en 
gineering and production; his assist 
ants. E. G. Craig and E. W. Ashmead; 
H. B. Hardwick, assistant controller; 
M. L. Wilson of the industrial devel 
opment department; and C. A. Bing’ 
ham of the legal staff. 

Talking of men who climb to high 
places in the corporations by the le 
ladder, there is Thomas Waverly 
Palmer, Jr., born at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
a mere thirty-nine years ago, who 
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We will be glad to answer questions rega 
on the association under consideration is 
Departmet, c/e The Magazine of Wall Street, 42 


Building and Loan Associations 


rovided that the information available 
complete to warrant an opinion. Address, Building & Loan Ass'n 


ens and Loan Associatiens, 
roadway, New York City, 
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i Sis systematically is 
* one reason why so many people are 
* financially successful. You too can 
5 get the habit’ of saving regularly 
, bysubseribing to our mont ly in- 
,. stallment shares. Write for descriptive 
1 literature and convince yourself: 
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BUILDING LOAN an? 
ERIAL SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
195 Rroapway-170 FuLton St.- 162 West Rroapway, NYC 








Home 
Building and Loan Co. 


16 and 18 Laura Street 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


ASSETS $2,840,133.91 


Each quarter since organization 
in 1921 this Company has 
earned and paid dividends at 
the yearly rate of not less than 


7% 


Full Information on Request 





anticipated the discovery of oil in 
Colombia by taking a course in Span- 
ish law at Madrid. From the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, as at- 
torney, he went to Colombia as ex- 
ecutive representative of the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Co. 

James Lowry Dale, vice-president of 
the Chemical National Bank, specialist 
in branch banking, is an exponent of 
becoming a bank executive by learning 
banking from the roots up, instead of at 
college. Camden, Alabama, claims him 
as its own. Elmore F. Higgins, vice- 
president of the Bank of America, is 
another Alabama contribution to high 
finance in New York. Of famous 
New York lawyers of Alabama origin 
who have their fingers in the big cor- 
poration pie are Francis Gordon 
Caffey, Phelan Beale and Joseph 
Proskauer. 

The dean of all Alabamans in the 
New York business world is Frank 
R. Chambers, hale and hearty at 80 
years, president of the famous cloth- 
ing house of Rogers, Peet & Co. 

Young and old, all these Alabamans, 
eep warm the memories of the far 
off days “down in old Alabamy” when 
wd ——— — them to sleep 

melodies that still haunt their 
dreams, 
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, Guaranteed 


stares) Income 
Bias ee $100 to $10,000 


Coupon 
Bond Form 


™ Careful investors in 46 states and ™ 
11, Nations own our Certificates. 


Issued for cash or on 10 Pay Plan. 


Colorado’s largest Guaranty Cap- 
ital Association. State supervised. & 


Co-operative Banks, Homestead 
i Ass’ns and Bldg. & Lean Ass’ns 
are identical institutions. 


@ Learn of Monthly Income Plan— @ 
safety — tax exemption — avail- [ 


i ability, and other vital facts. 
Write for folder “C” today! 


See 
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Certificates 


“Arizona’s Largest Association” 


FIRST NATIONAL 


Building & Loan Association 
106-8 So. Central Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Write for Explanatory Literature 

















This Question of Stock 
Market Control 
(Continued from page 80) 








who are heartily in favor of one or 
more of the proposed measures are mo- 
tivated by the shrewd suspicion that, 
given a certain amount of agitation, 
the powers-that-be will bolster up the 
market. Again such worthy ambitions 
are based primarily on the assumption 
that someone or other, presumably the 
stock exchange, its members or the 
“big bankers,” possess the ability to 
control markets. This, the writer is 
seriously inclined to doubt,:as are also 
other writers, less articulate economists 











INVEST IN OUR 
Prepaid Certificates 


PAYING 
Money Earns from 


OA 


Income and Inheritance Tax Exemptions 


Denominations 
$100 to $5,000 


Income on $6,000 or less invested by an indi- 
vidual exempt from all Federal Income Taxes. 

Income on $12,000 or less invested by man and 
wife or joint individual owners exempt from all 
Federal Income Taxes. 

Income on any amount invested by an indi- 
vidual exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
when the total income does not exceed $6,000 
from all sources. 

Income on Any Amount invested by an indi- 
vidual exempt from Normal Federal Income Tax, 

Certificates held jointly by husband and wife 
exempt from State Inheritance Tax and pass to 
survivor without cost of administration, 

Certificates held jointly by individuals, related 
or not related, not taken in anticipation of death, 
payable to survivor immediately, are exempt from 
one Inheritance Tax without cost of adminis- 

ation. 


Also paying 5% on monthly savings; any 
amount $1.00 up. 


The funds of this institution are secured by 
first mortgages on improved real 
estate in Kansas City, Mo. 


Paid and credited $7,715,579.48 in earnings 
since organization 
Established 36 Years 
Under State Supervision 


Withdrawals have always been paid on 
demand 


Fletcher Cowherd, President 
Franklin P. Stevens, V. Pres. & Secy. 


SAFETY SAVINGS & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 


(A Mutual Savings Institution) 
900 Grand Avenue, Kansas’ City, Missouri 











Tennessee 








Double your money 
in 8 years with Safety 


“Progressive” full participating shares now 
paying 250 quarterly, compounded, eq 
to 81% annually. At this rate,.$1,000.00 
ws to $2,000.00 in 8 years. Deposits as 
ficele as $5 monthly accepted. Under sup- 
ervision State Banking Department. Full 
ly given. 


Progressive Bldg. & Loan Assn, 
83 Monroe Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 











Texas 





N@N-TAXABLE INVESTMENTS 


Full paid shares Issued in muaitiples of 
$100. Dividends payable semi-annaally in 

O i". and to date of caneellation after 
six months from date of issuance. No fees. 
in 


Under State Banking Dept. Supervision. 
Assets More Than $1,300,000 
A Reserve Fund Association 
Write for literature and particulars. 
Texas Plains Bldg. & Loan Association 
111 West Sixth Ave., Amarillo, Texas 
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ECONOMIC RHYTHM 
By Ernst WAGEMANN 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


ness world, bewildered by its 

sharp fall from the peak of pros- 
perity to the low levels of depression, 
is groping about for an explanation 
and a means to prevent a repetition 
of such a disaster, this book is particu- 
larly timely in its discussion of the sub- 
ject of economic forecasting. 

It is concerned first with the theory 
of the business cycle or “economic 
rhythm,” as the author terms it, and 
secondly with the application of the 
theory. It is perhaps this latter prac- 
tical discussion which contributes most 
to the book's utility as well as its gen- 
eral interest. In this connection the 
author discusses the many business in- 
dexes in use at the present time, their 
origin, and the degree of success at- 
tained. 


CU ms at a time when the busi- 


and financiers including the stock ex- 
change and the big bankers themselves. 
With very little exception, precedent 
indicates that artificial measures to con- 
trol markets, manipulate values or re- 
strict the natural influence of economic 
laws ultimately end in failure. 

Stock exchange members, even as you 
and I, prefer good markets for stocks, 
for the very practical reason that good 
markets bring them a larger volume of 
commissions. If it were possible for 
the stock exchange to engineer a per- 
petual bull market, it is reasonable 
to assume that the exchange would 
promptly proceed to do so. But the 
stock officials themselves seriously doubt 
the ability of the exchange to perform 
such miracles. They know that they 
have the absolute power to enforce 
open markets, ethical dealings on the 
floor of the exchange and a free flow 
of bids and offerings to the floor of the 
exchange in order that values might 
reflect real supply and demand for 
stocks at any given moment. They 
are content to confine their supervision 
over the market to such things as fall 
within their tested powers, and accept 
few commissions when bear markets 
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The discussion is international in 
scope, treating of the fluctuations of 
European business as well as those with 
which the American reader is more 
familiar. 

Although much has been written re- 
garding the business cycle, this book 
should add materially to the informa- 
tion already printed, chiefly because of 
the stressing of the international aspect 
of the subject and the clear and concise 
manner in which it is presented. 

Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, noted 
authority of economic trends, writes in 
a preface to Economic Rhythm: “Dr. 
Wagemann feels an urge to under- 
stand and explain how cyclical fluctua- 
tions come about, quite as strong as his 
urge to develop a successful technique 
of forecasting. Indeed, each effort 
promotes the other. His work should 
contribute not a little toward closing 
the unfortunate gap which has devel- 
oped in the United States between 
business-cycle “statisticians” and busi- 
ness-cycle “theorists.” 


are developed and get under way.. 


All of which is information of prac- 
tical value to investors and traders cur- 
rently participating in the stock ex- 
change, especially since the rise of leg- 
ends which might tempt investors to 
try to hide under the skirts of the gen- 
tlemen who serve on the business con- 
duct committee of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

The evils of short selling lie in the 
abuses to which this practice is par- 
ticularly susceptible. It is more than a 
suspicion, for instance, that bear inter- 
ests employ tactics such as the spread 
of false rumors in order to undermine 
confidence in stocks. The stock ex- 
change is determined to wipe out such 
practices wherever possible, and holds 
its members responsible for any asso- 
ciation with interests that adopt such 
methods to make a profit out of the 
stock market. The opportunities for 
abuse and unethical practice is not ex- 
clusively limited to short selling activi- 
ties, however, and other phases of stock 
exchange practice less familiar to the 
general public will be discussed in an 
article to appear in a future issue of 
this publication. 





“Sears. 





*A Year of Business 
Depression Now Indicates—” 
(Continued from page 78) 
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adjustments upon the natural malad. 
justments which already existed. 

In the stock market itself, a similar 
result has been noted. In the normal 
course of events, a market, suffering 
from nation-wide liquidation of secur. 
ity holdings, would be expected to ulti- 
mately scale down the premium which 
was still maintained for the high grade 
investment stocks that last year enjoyed 
a “blue chip” rating. There are techni- 
cal factors which make such a scaling 
down, an inherent and ordinarily un- 
avoidable phase of a bear market. 
Whether an artificial stabilization of 
business trends could prevent the nor- 
mal scaling down of “premium” stocks 
raised an issue that was admittedly im- 
portant but still quite brand new in 
stock market chronicles. 

With at least a partial breakdown 
of hand-made prosperity on industrial 
activity and corporate profits being dis- 
closed in the third quarter reports, the 
position of the blue chip stocks becomes 
even more precarious. Price deflation 
in a large list of individual issues, not 
in the blue chip class, puts them in a 
technical position that would seem to 
be stronger than these high priced mar- 
ket favorites. With buying power 
severely restricted in this stage of the 
market's career, the high priced issues 
must absorb a heavy volume of realiz- 
ing sales in order to maintain their 
blue chip status—at least until such 
time as the market really rests on bot: 
tom. Furthermore, we are able to find 
definite statistical evidence of the 
growth of investment capital during 
this period of depression at hand, but 
little evidence of the speculative de- 
mand for stocks that formerly played 
a large part in maintaining the price 
premium for the blue chip stocks. 

For these reasons we continue to 
caution readers against the “too early 
purchase” of stocks that continue to 
sell on a high ratio of price to earnings 
and offer a low yield on immediate 
cash dividend income. For reasons 
which are perhaps a good deal more 
obvious, we continue to caution against 
investments which offer an inordinately 
high but uncertain dividend yield. But 
without as yet striving to catch the 
very bottom of the present severe de 
cline in the stock market, we consider 
that there are opportunities open for 
outright investment in the present 
market among types of stocks that fall 
between the two extremes n 
above. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR 


STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, being the seventh quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable December 
1, 1930, to stockholders of record at close of 
business November 15, 1930. 


A dividend of 25¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, being the seventh quarterly divi- 
dend, has been declared payable December 
31, 1930, to stockholders of record at close 
of business December 11, 1930. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 


ROLLAND J. HAMILTON 
Secretary and Treasures 








Warren Brothers 
Company 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 115 
Dividends of Twenty-five Cents (25c) per share 
on the First Preferred Stock and of Twenty-nine 
and one-sixth Cents (29 1/6c) per share on the 
Second Preferred Stock of this Company have 
been declared for the quarter ending December 
31, 1980, payable on January 2, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
December 15, 1930. 
CONVERTIBLE PREFERRED STOCK DIVI- 
DEND NO. 3 
A dividend of Seventy-five Cents (75c) per 
share on the Convertible Preferred Stock of this 
Company has been declared for the quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1980, payable on January 2, 
1981, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 15, 19380. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of Seventy-five Cents (75c) 
Per share has been declared on the Common 
stock of this Company payable on January 2, 
1931, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 15, 1930. 
BE. SUTOLIFFER, Treasurer. 








CParamount GPiclures 
PARAMOUNT PUBLIX CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
Sheps TAKE NOTICE that the 


Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on the 
Common Stock of this Corporation payable 
December 27th, 1930, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 


5th, 1930. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 
November 10th, 1930. Secretary 








TENNESSEE COPPER & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
November 7, 1930. 
— Board of Directors of the Tennessee Copper 
hemical Corporation has this day declared a 
Soarterty dividend of twenty-five (25c) cents per 
os a on the issued and’ outstanding capital stock 
2 Sasmpeny, payable December 15, 1980, to 
recor 
woe §, rd at the close of business on 
B. H. WHSTLAKB, Treasurer. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1930 





The Nation’s Host ~ From Coast to Coas: 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of 
Childs Company has declared 
the following cash dividends, 
payable December 10, 1930, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, 3 P. M., 
November 21, 1930. 

On the preferred stock, a 
quarterly dividend of 1%%. 
On the no par value common 
stock, a dividend of 60c per 
share. 

The stock transfer books will 


remain open. 
L. E. BUSWELL, Secretary 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








The Mengel Company 


The Board of Directors of the Mengel Com- 
pany, November 3rd, 1930, declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Pre 
ferred Capital Stock of the Company, pay- 
able December 1st, 1930, to Stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 


15th, 1930. 
J. C. DORMAN, Secretary. 


Any Preferred Stock to be_ transferred 
should be sent to the Office of the Guaranty 
Trust C of New York, 140 Broadway, 
New York City, or to the office of The Menge 
Company, Bleventh and Dumesnil Streets, 


Louisville, Ky. 
. C. DORMAN, Secretary. 
Louisville, Ky., Nov. 3, 1930. 





San Francisco, California 
November 4, 1980 

At a meeting of the Directors of The Standard 
Oil Company of California, held this day, the 
regular quarterly cash dividend of Sixty-Two and 
One-Half Cents ($.624%4) was declared, payable on 
December 15, 1930, to stockholders of record at 
close of business November 15, 1930. In addition 
an extra dividend of two per cent on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of the company was declared, 
payable similarly, upon approval by the Corpora- 
tion Commissioner of the State of California and 
completion of listing of additional stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange, No certificates or 
scrip will be issued for fractions of a share. Frac- 
——— interests will be adjusted in cash as 
n le 


Standard Oil Company of 
California 





CENTRAL ARKANSAS PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 71 
52 William Street, New York, 
November 5, 1930. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Seventy-first Consecutive Dividend of One and 
Three-Quarters Per Cent (1%%) on the Preferred 
Stock of the Central Arkansas Public Service Cor- 
poration, payable on December 1, 1930, to the 
Stockholders of Record as of the close of busi- 
ness November 15, 19380. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 





IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 


Notice to Shareholders and the Holders of 
Share Warrants 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of 
twelve and one-half cents per share and a 
special distribution of accumulated revenue 
from Fore! Investments, of fifty cents per 
share, in Canadian funds, have been declared 
by the Directors of the Company and that 
the same will be payable in respect of shares 
specified in any share warrant of the Com- 
pany of the 1929 issue within three or 
after the Coupon Serial Number TWENTY- 
SEVEN (27) of such share warrant has 
been presented and delivered to: 

The Royal Bank of Canada, 

Toronto, Ontario, 

or at the office of: 
Imperial Oil, Limited, 

56 Church Street, 

Toronto, Ontario, 
such presentation and delivery to be made 
on or after the Ist day of December, 1930. 

Payment to Shareholders of record at the 
close of business on the 15th day of No- 
vember, 1930, (and whose shares are repre- 
sented by share certificates of the 1929 
issue) will be made on or after the 1st day 
of December, 1930. 

The books of the Company for the trans- 
fer of shares will be closed from the close 
of business on the 15th day of November, 
1980, to the close of business on the 29th 
day of November, 1930. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD. 
F. B. Holbrook, 
Secretary. 
56 Church Street, 
Toronto, Ontario. 





Federal Light & Traction Co. 


Preferred and Common Stock Dividends 
52 William Street, New York, N. Y., 
November 5, 1930. 


The Board of Directors has. this day de- 
clared the Regular Quarterly Dividend of One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on 
the Preferred Stock of Federal Light & Trac- 
tion Company, payable on December 1st, 1930, 
to the Stockholders of Record as of the close 
of business, November 15th, 1930. 

The Board of Directors has also declared 
the Thirty-Second Quarterly Dividend on the 
Common Stock of the Company at the rate of 
Thirty-Seven and One-Half Cents (3744c) per 
share in cash and One Per Cent in Common 
Stock. This Dividend is payable on January 
2nd, 1931, to the Common Stockholders of 
Record as of the close of business December 
13th, 1930. 

The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


H. G. TOWNSEND, Assistant Treasurer. 














The 
North American 
Company 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


No. 107 on Common Stock of 24% 
in Common Stock (at the rate of 1 /40th 
of one share for each share ; and 


No. 38 on Preferred Stock of 1% 

in cash (at the rate of 75 cents per share 
Will be paid on January 2, 1931 to 
respective stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 5, 1930. 


Robert Sealy, !Treasurer 




















H. G. TOWNSEND, Tr 











KEEP POSTED 


The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared with the utmost care by 
business houses of the highest standard. They will be sent free upon request, direct from the issuing houses. 
PLEASE ASK FOR THEM IN NUMERICAL ORDER 


We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. 


of Wall Street, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


STANDARD OIL ISSUES 
We have available for distribution descrip- 
py circular on all the Standard Oil issues. 


“ODD LOT TRADING” 

John Muir & Co., members New York Stock 
Exchange, are distributing to investors 
their booklet “Odd Lot Trading,’’ which 
explains the many advantages diversification 
offers to both large and small investors, 
(225). 

THE BACHE REVIEW 
A summary of the general financial and 
business situation, published every week by 
J. 8. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 
Sent on application. Readers of the Re- 
view are invited to avail themselves of the 
firm's facilities for information and advice 
on stocks and bonds. Their inquiries will 
receive careful attention without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing please 
mention the Bache Review. (290). 

FOR INCOME BUILDERS 

The booklet describes a practical Partial 

Payment Plan, whereby sound securities 

may be purchased through monthly pay- 

ments of as little as $10. Shows how a 

permanent independent income may be built 

through the systematic investing of small 
sums set aside from current earnings. 

(818). 

71% INSTALLMENT SAVING CERTIFICATES 
of a Colorado building and loan association 
operating under strict state supervision— 
their investment features and why—are ex- 
plained in an interesting folder. (467). 

“WHAT I8 THE CLASS A STOCK?” 

An analysis of the Class A Stock of the 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, includ- 
ing charts, figures and descriptive informa- 
tion indicating the progress of the p' 

ties back of Associated securities. (492). 

STOCK MARKET PROFITS—MAKING 

MONEY WITH MONEY 

An interesting booklet describing thoroughly 

tested and successful methods employed in 

profitable stock market trading. Also a 

unique “One Outstanding Stock’’ method 

for the investor with limited funds. (504). 


OREDIT SERVICE 6% PROFIT SHARING 
BONDS 

enable you to secure bond protection, yet 
share in the profits of the Company. Orig- 
inal purchasers of the bonds of Credit 
Service, Inc., have received regularly 6% 
interest and one-third of the net profits. 
Send for interesting booklet explaining this 
investment. (671). 


INDUSTRIAL BANKING —ITS CONTRIBU- 
TION TO MODERN BUSINESS 
Every investor should read this important 
analysis of a branch of the banking indus- 
try in which safe and profitable investments 
are made. Send for booklet 684. 


PRUDENCE-BONDS FOR PRUDENT 
EOPLE 


A brief description of how Prudence-Bonds 
are secured by conservative first mortgages 
on income producing properties and guaran- 
teed by over $16,500,000 of the Prudence 
Company's capital, surplus and reserves. 
Its message is short, but its benefits are 
long. Ask for 691. 

UNCOVERING HIDDEN PROFITS 

is the title of a valuable booklet offered 
by Addressograph Company. Shows possi- 
bilities of profit and savings through use of 
Addressograph equipment in varied lines of 
business. Of particular interest to business 
executives. Ask for 

HOW TO GET THE THINGS YOU WANT 
Tells .you how you can become financially 
independent—how you can retire on an in- 
come—how you can provide money for 
emergencies—money to leave your home 
free of debt—money for other needs. Your 
free copy is awaiting your request. (708). 





BELL TELEPHONE SECURITIES 
is the title of a booklet containing invest- 
ment suggestions for the careful investor. 
If you are interested in the securities of 
this important public utility, send for your 
free copy. (727). 


A COMPLETE FINANCIAL LIBRARY IN 
11 VOLUMES 
These eleven Standard Books, published by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, cover every 
phase of modern security trading and in- 
vesting. Available at moderate cost. Write 
for descriptive circular, (752). 


BOND SAFETY—FIXED INTEREST OF 6% 

WITH AN EXTRA PARTICIPATION IN 

PROFITS 
describes the attractiveness of the Partici- 
pation Bonds of the American Cash Credit 
Corporation, one of the N. ©. 0. A. Group. 
An interesting booklet describing the at- 
tractiveness of the industrial loan field for 
investment will be sent free upon request. 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS POWER 
CORPORATION 
have issued its annual report containing a 
history of the corporation, its earnings, 
statistical data, and services rendered. A 
complimentary copy will be sent to you 
upon request. (761). 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Forecast, a 
security advisory service conducted by The 
Magazine of Wall Street, definitely advises 
subscribers what securities to buy or sell 
short and when to close out or cover. COur- 
rent weekly edition and full particulars 
sent without obligation. (783). 


TRADING METHODS 
The handbook on Trading Methods, issued 
by Chisholm & Ohapman, contains much 
helpful information for traders. A copy 
will be sent to you upon request together 
- their latest Market letter. Ask for 


HANDY MANUAL OF INVESTMENT 

TRUSTS 
This booklet, of over 200 pages, containing 
the financial statements, earnings reports 
and other statistical data on 185 leading 
American Investment Trusts, will be sent 
upon request by a leading security firm 
specializing in Investment Trusts. (812). 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
An old established New York Stock Ex- 
change house invites the purchase of high 
grade listed securities on monthly time 
payments, Descriptive booklet of plan sent 
on request. (813). 

UTILITY PREFERRED STOCKS 
An informative and interesting analysis of 
the advantages offered by Preferred Stocks 
in general and Utility Preferred Stocks in 
particular, showing present high yields and 
other advantages. Address G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Co., Inc., 38 Wall Street, New York, 

824. 


HR. See 

EXPERT COUNSEL IN SECURING 

GREATEST POSSIBLE PROFITS 

CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY 
This is the primary purpose of the Invest- 
ment Management Service, a Division of 
The Magazine of Wall Street. It is a 
strictly personal investment advisory service 
especially designed to meet each client’s 
individual requirements. Write for com- 
plete information. No obligation. (830). 

INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 
Pynchon & Co., Members New York Stock 
Exchange, have compiled a list of securities 
consis of Municipal Bonds yielding 
from 8.50 to 4.25%; Railroad Bonds yielding 
from 4.50 to 5.57; Miscellaneous Bonds and 
Stocks yielding from 5.05 to 6.11%; Ro 
Utility — yielding from 5.45 to 7.68%; 

Foreign s yielding from 4.47 to 7.92%; 

Public Utility Preferred Stocks yielding 
from 5.76 to 7.95%; and Public Utility 





Address, Keep Posted Department, Magazine 


Common Stocks yielding 4 in stock. Sug- 
gestions upon request. 


DO YOU SAVE REGULARLY? 


Saving systematically is one reason why so 
many people are financially successful. You 
too can get the habit of saving regularly 
by subscribing to the monthly installment 
shares of the Serial Building, Loan & Say- 
ings Institute, a building and loan associa- 
tion operating under strict state super- 
vision. Send today for descriptive litera- 
ture. (835). 


YOUR MONEY EARNS 6 FROM 
OF INVESTMENT ™ Ri 
if placed in the prepaid certificates of the 
Safety Savings & Loan Association located 
in Kansas City, Missouri, secured by first 
mortgages on improved real estate hot ex- 
ceeding 60% of the appraised valuation. 
Association has paid and credited to cer- 
tificate and share holders $7,715,579.48 in 
earnings since organization 36 years ago. 
Send for descriptive literature today. (836). 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION AND 

NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
are analyzed in the current weekly market 
letter issued by Tobey & Kirk, prominent 
New York Stock Bxchange members, to- 
gether with comment on the general busi- 
ness and market situation. If you hold se- 
curities of either one of these companies, 
you should send today for your free copy. 
(837). 

LIQUID CARBONIC CORP. 
An analysis of Liquid Carbonic Corporation 
has been prepared by Russell, Miller & Co., 
which points out the relatively stable char- 
acter of the company’s business and the 
progress which has been made in develop- 
ing new uses for its principal product. 
Copies may be had upon request. (838). 
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MOTOR WHEEL 
CORPORATION 
44th Consecutive Dividend 


Lansing, Michigan 
November 8, 1930 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of seventy-five cents (75c) per 
share on the common stock 
payable December 10, 1930 
to stockholders of record 
November 20, 1930. 
C. C. Carlton, 
Secretary. 


























Z PicTuRes 

November 10th, 1930 

The Board of Directors of the Metro-Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1 % on the Prefe of this 
Company, payable on the 15th of Decem- 
ber, 1930, te stockholders of record at the close 
of business en the 29th aay of November, 1930. 


will be mailed. 
_ DAVID BERNSTEIN, 








Vice President & Treasurer. 














When doing business with our advertisers, kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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For the first nine months of 1930 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY’S 


Net to Common Stock and Reserves was 


$33,111,000 


—more than three and one-half million dollars 
greater than for the entire year of 1929 








CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Net to Common Stock and Reserves 
1925... . $11,496,900 
1926 . - 15,611,466 
1927. . « 22,604,926 
1928 . - 22,876,755 
1929... . . 29,591,440 
1930 (first 9 months) 33, 111,000 











HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street ) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


By investing in Cities Service 
Common stock you share in the 
record-breaking and growing 
earnings of the Cities Service 
organization. 


This is an excellent time to acquire 
Cities Service Common stock. For 
further information fill in and 
mail the coupon below, or consult 
your investment dealer or banker. 



































Cities Service Radio Program —every Friday, 8 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time —N. B. C. Coast- 
to-Coast and Canadian network—34. Stations. 




















HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY, 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Send copy of booklet describing the Cities Service organization 
and the investment possibilities of its securities. 


Name 





Address 
ar. 
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HOW TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD UTILITY BOND 





No.3 of a series of advertisements 


' THE BARN WITHOUT THE FARM, 





Times After’’ versus ‘‘Overall’’ 


LL bond investors are familiar with 
A this statement: 

Earnings are—_times interest after prior 
charges. 

Suppose a farmer is paying $300 inter- 
est a year ona first mortgage on his farm, 
and $125 on a second mortgage on the 
barn from an income of $800 after re- 
pairs, insurance and taxes. 

After paying the $300 interest on the 
first mortgage, there remains a balance 
of $500 ($800—$300) available for in- 
terest on the second mortgage. This 
equals 4 times interest requirements 
(§00+125). On an “overall’’ basis, in- 
cluding both the first and second mort- 
gages, however, the earnings are only 
1.88 times requirements (800+ 425). 

The actual margin of safety for the 
holder of the junior or second mortgage 
is accurately expressed only by the 
‘‘overall’’ basis. The ‘‘times after’’ basis 
(showing earnings 4 times requirements ) 
merely appears to be a wider margin of 
safety. It claims for the second mortgage 
by itself the total margin of safety for 
both mortgages, the entire debt—as if 
you needed to consider only the barn and 
not the farm. 


“Overall” the Accurate Basis 


Furthermore, the smaller the proportion 
of the total debt represented by the 


junior or second mortgage, the more 
favorable the ‘‘times after’’ showing be- 
comes—this, in spite of the resulting 
more precarious position of holders of 
the second mortgage in event of a de- 
cline in income or increase in expenses 
and taxes. The ‘‘overall’’ basis is used 
almost exclusively by experienced an- 
alysts of debenture bonds of public 
utility enterprises as the really sound 
basis on which to determine the invest- 
ment merit of such bonds. 

When earnings of well established 
utilities in the electric and gas indus- 
tries equal twice bond interest before de- 
preciation, they are good—provided they 
are on the ‘“‘overall’’ basis including all 
prior charges. In fact, earnings of large, 
well managed utilities equalling, on this 
basis, 14% times requirements, are 
sufficient. 


Associated Earnings 2.22 Times 
Requirements 

ELD 
The earnings for Associ- ois cin ated 
GasandElectricCompany Wsre} 
are 2.22 times interest requirements on 
an “overall” basis before depreciation. 
This compares with earnings 2.06 times 
requirements for comparable bonds of 
20 other utilities, considered as a group. 


A copy of our comparison showing other interesting indica‘ors of bond values, fully illustrated 
by charts, will be sent on request. Write for Folde: K 103 


General Utility Securities 
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